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In spite of the fact that international understanding has long been urged 
as a duly upon intellectuals, students, churches, and now even upon commercial 
agents, it must be confessed that any continuous neighborliness among nations 
has been proving difficult, elusive, and often volatile. If ever an inventory and 
a confessional were in order to find out what the present situation actually is, 
they certainly are in order at the present time. In the light of the perspective 
thus gained, we shall be in a position to weigh a sample of the wide range of 
the practical measures which have been tried with sufficient success to warrant 
its being seriously used as a basis of definite experimentation. 


AN ANOMALY: GUESSES INSTEAD OF DIAGNOSIS 


The anomaly we meet at the very outset is that we do not know where we 
are, we do not know what the present situation is, we do not know how people 
are actually thinking and wishing and hoping with regard to other nations. The 
recent investigation of British opinion on peace and war serves but to reinforce 
this general fact. 

In countries where censorship does not cut down too deeply into scientific 
investigations, we could know, to some very real degree. We have been de- 
veloping various kinds of “tests” and devices—attitude tests, information tests, 
modes of checking up actual experience—which could be used to find out. But, 
odd as it may sound in view of our alertness and declarations of interest in the 
matter, we simply have not investigated the validity of these tests and devices 
for diagnosing the situation in any comprehensive manner, nor employed them 
except in small segments of the field. The scandal hovering over the present 
situation is illustrated by the case of certain very limited investigations into in- 
ternational attitudes, the result of which was so uncomplimentary and discourag- 
ing to their sponsors that they did not even wish to publish the findings! 

In other words, the first prerequisite of any thoroughgoing educational and 
promotional enterprise—the initial survey and analysis of the opinions, atti- 
tudes, and behavior which is to be influenced——has not been undertaken. We 
do not have periodic soundings of the reactions of the various groupings of the 
population who are responsible for our composite public opinion. 
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GETTING DOWN TO CAUSES 


It will scarcely be disputed that the periodic investig:.tions, which should 
be made of international behavior in this broad sense, should take into account 
not only the different types of opinions and attitudes and the different degrees 
of intensity among them, but also the nature and depth or permanence of their 
roots in human nature and the social situation. There is no use in dealing with 
mere symptoms except so far as we use them as a means of discovering the con- 
ditions and diseases responsible for them. 

Sheer isolation, for instance, suggests itself tentatively as one of the main 
causes of the advice the writer was given in a rural and village section of this 
country when he described some of the praiseworthy traits of a foreign people. 
“If you like those people so well,”” he was asked, ‘‘why don’t you go and live 
with them instead of staying in this country?’’ Sometimes, however, isolation 
is a matter of one-sided intellectual contacts. It was the smug wife of the vice- 
president of one of the largest universities in the country who remarked, ‘people 
who like foreigners ought to go and live with them.” 

The manual laborer, whose factory is running only because it is exporting 
its goods, presents quite different possibilities for generating international atti- 
tudes. The one-armed educated clerk in post-war Germany who assured me that 
he and his fellows were thoroughly in agreement with Americans in resolving 
not again to be manipulated into undertaking a war for impossible ideals derived 
his conviction from a totally different sequence of experiences. And so also with 
the different classes of Italians, Russians, or Japanese. To really understand the 
nature and possible rdle of international attitudes implies nothing less than 
coming to grips with the basic situations underlying them! 

Sometimes of course, perhaps most of the time, it is not so much the per- 
manent situations back in the hinterland that start the fires of international fear 
and hatred, as it is the borderland between countries where nationals of different 
cultural’ heritages—sailors, commercial agents, travelers, missionaries—mingle 
and become provoked and irritated at each other. When these marginal territories 
generate friction and conflict, and the rumors and reports of them spread back 
across the hinterland under the influence of a certain ‘‘moral’’ bias reinforced by 
traditional passion, then we find our problem complicated by the necessity of 
analyzing both those marginal zones of contact and conflict, and the manner in 
which report and propaganda reinforce potential sources of antagonism among 
the masses of the people. Neither field has been more than scratched from any 
thoroughgoing viewpoint! 

Few students of the last century would confine themselves even to such basic 
situations, borderland conflicts, and mass reinforcement from the hinterland. 
Vested interests, international commerce and finance, economic imperialism 


*The terms “cultural” and “culture” are not used here in the sense of the refinements of 
civilization, its arts and philosophies, etc. They are used rather in the anthropological and socio- 
logical sense, indicating the sum total of man’s creations, material, social (patterns), ideological. 
To put it in another way, culture is thus synonymous with civilization if we include the most 
“primitive” and the most “advanced” regardless of any connotation of higher or lower, good or 


bad. 
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backed by gunboats, the unabating pressure of population upon the means of 
maintaining a given standard of living, national maneuvering for areas of 
strategic importance in preserving trade routes and waging war, “manifest des- 
tiny’’—such, we well know, are among other causal factors that must be brought 
out into the open, clarified, and made the subject of rules of the game in codp- 
erative international policy if further world wars are to be averted. And, per- 
haps more ominous than any other present cause of war, we are told, are the 
profit and propaganda of those who make munitions, aircraft, and the great 
variety of goods used in war-time. The loose talk that a war will bring back 
prosperity has been fittingly crystallized by Mussolini, Bernard Baruch, Will 
Rogers, and others, into the reminder that many others besides munition-makers 


figure on acquiring wealth from equipping their fellow-men for life’s most 
devastating and senseless agonies. 


Too COMPLEX AND DIFFICULT A PROBLEM 


“Yes,’’ it is admitted, ‘‘those are the kinds of issues, causes, and areas of 
friction that must be considered. But that is the trouble; the problem is too 
complex to handle. We cannot take account of so many factors at one time! Isn’t 
it better just to size up the situation in a rough general way, use our best judg- 
ment as to these various causes, and then go on with our present attempts to 
arouse people to do something about it?” 

‘No, a hundred times no,” I would say. When billions and billions of dol- 
lars are spent in making each step in the processes of war as superlatively scien- 
tific as the brains and techniques of man can make it, ramifying into literally 
thousands and tens of thousands of mechanical, chemical, and organizational 
details, is it really sensible to relegate measures taken for comprehending fric- 
tion, goodwill, and understanding between nations, to traditional assumptions, 
traditional devices, and the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
without any scientific check-up on the soils, the seeds, the mode of nurture, and 
the kinds of fruit garnered? 

If, by twenty years’ research by a corps of a hundred men, any of ten of our 
largest corporations were really sure they would increase their profits by one 
hundred per cent, would they not spend the money? Is there any doubt that 1000 
or even 100 specialists in attitudes, public opinion, friction and conflict, culture- 
conflict, economic imperialism, munitions propaganda, and mass psychology, 
working over a period of twenty years, could prescribe policies and programs 
that would increase by one hundred per cent the effectiveness of the present 
policies for producing international understanding and goodwill? If the most 
concentrated of our scientific efforts is warranted in lines of war and profits, 
is it not warranted in this line also? 


A FURTHER COMMON-SENSE RECIPE NEGLECTED? 


In place of any such research what do we actually find? That our present 
neglect of relentless scientific procedure in diagnosing the diseases of interna- 
tional misunderstanding and ill-will or potential friction, and in diagnosing the 
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causes of the diseases, is equalled by our further neglect of scientific procedure 
in prescribing formulas for their treatment. 

“Send out lecturers to arouse public opinion,” says a peace organization which 
never has tried to figure out scientifically the relative effectiveness and scope of 
other methods. “‘Give books about international situations to clubs [{ of the intel- 
ligentsia | whose members will discuss them,” adds another, aware that ‘‘educa- 
tion” must have some influence. ‘‘Read foreign literature,”’ says someone who has 
come to admire the poets of another people in the original language. “Encourage 
‘cultural’ relations [among the intelligentsia],’’ is the motto of another group 
which thinks in terms of assumed leadership of its own kind. “Perfect inter- 
national law,” say those trained to regard law as the pedestal of civilization. ‘‘Get 
people to travel,” urges one who has the money to travel and who likes the 
“cute little people” on some foreign shore. On all of which, the ordinary ob- 
server comments: ‘‘all of those methods will probably do some good, so they 
might as well be kept up.” 

But think just a moment. If cleansing chemicals were mixed into our drinking 
water at the municipal filtering stations in any such loose manner as that, what 
would happen? If medicine were thus administered to sick patients, how many 
of them would survive? Would we ever get to the roots of anything with so 
generous and prodigal a hand? Is there any wonder that we have made such 
slow progress in bringing world peace? 

For a long time our forbears in human communities preached morality in 
order to insure social conduct, and then punished or killed violators of the code. 
It became fraditional to do so. In the international community we continue to 
preach morality, though we have let the violator of the code go unpunished unless 
the particular person or nation offended is able to strike back. 

It happens, however, that we have come to change our notions of how to 
produce social conduct. We have done so through the discovery of just how it 
is that children actually become socialized. Through scientific observation we 
have found that social-moral conduct is largely the result of the child’s environ- 
mental pressures and opportunities and patterns, though some children are in- 
nately imbecilic or idiotic, not innately immoral or possessed of demons. The 
result is that we are changing our preaching, much of our punishment, and 
all of our death sentences against children, for institutional and environmental 
treatment. 

Now it is quite possible that if, in the realm of international attitudes, we 
should stop to ask and to investigate thoroughly how it is that men actually be- 
come international in their outlook and sympathy, we might come to as startling 
a need for new procedure in this sphere as we have in the sphere of children’s 
social conduct through investigating how they become socialized. For, in this 
respect as in the handling of moral and social delinquency in former days, the 
cart, we are embarrassed to observe, has been put before the horse. Astonishing 
as it may sound, it must be confessed that, in spite of all the peace organizations 
there are in the United States, there has never been, so far as the writer knows, 
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any comprehensive series of related scientific undertakings to determine the man- 
ner in which international goodwill and understanding have actually become 
incorporated into the personalities of children, youth, and adults, of various 
classes of the population, under various social situations.? 


THREE TYPICAL INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDES AND THEIR STABILITY 


Granting, then, that the diagnosis of the present situation and its causes, and 
the consequent prescription for developing international goodwill, seem to be 
based largely upon traditional methods, ‘‘hunches,”’ individual judgments shared 
by a few people, and a certain amount of trial and error without any too severe 
comparison with contradictory evidence; granting that a thoroughgoing scientific 
approach is imperative; let us go just a few steps further and suggest two of 
the more general problems or points of view from which the question of inter- 
national understanding and goodwill may be examined. We choose those of 
economic self-interest and of the sense of racial or national superiority. 

In considering those two sample problems, it would be convenient to have 
a few other categories in mind. We should doubtless need to have in mind, for 
instance, different kinds of attitudes toward other peoples and toward interna- 
tional relations, and their prevalence by classes and by groups of the population. 
To illustrate by very tentative categories, suppose we say very roughly that three 
chief types of mind or attitude are distinguishable. One is that of disregard for 
or prejudice against an alien people. This may range all the way from an utter 
disregard of international consequences while pursuing one’s own economic in- 
terests, either to an intense ‘‘ethnocentricism” or an aggressive vested interest 
in ill-will against another people. Obviously we have different elements lumped 
together here, but for the time being let that pass. A second tentative type of 
attitude might be that of positive sentiment in favor of a people, a goodwill of 
some sort. This may be due to raw self-interest at one extreme and to more or 
less ‘‘pure intellectual idealism” at the other. And for a third we might take 
understanding and appreciation—again, a complex category that would have to 
be broken into its elements later on. 

One reason these tentative categories are suggested is to point out that any 
types of mind selected will also have to be investigated from the standpoint of 
stability, persistence, permanence. Not all of the attitudes mentioned or their 
component parts are equally stable. We have all seen goodwill which is due more 
to sheer sentimentality than to knowledge, and which, under a little skillful 
propaganda or an epidemic of mass suggestion, may turn to ill-will. An extreme 


2 A few individuals, to be sure, have been attempting to do something along these lines, and 
a few organizations. Several years ago one teacher, and man of previous active life outside of the 
schools, set forth a Race Relations Cycle which was supposed to show the evolution of racial 
attitudes whenever two peoples come into contact. Others regard the theory as more limited in 
its application than its author realized. Many of us—from W. I. Thomas on—have analyzed 
special personality products of contact between nationalities of divergent cultures, and generalized 
upon them. And some of us are drawing up frameworks of analysis to show the “natural history’’ 
of race, national, class, or other group prejudice. But all of such work is so tentative that it merely 
calls attention to the need for extensive studies along these lines. 
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instance of this is afforded in the influence of war propaganda. Milder instances 
are afforded in the case of men who go to an alien country with a sentimental 
or a theoretical goodwill but soon lose it in some of the seaports where the 
worst sides of natives as well as foreigners may be found. If the kinds of attitudes 
toward aliens are to be divided into distinct types, therefore, it must not be as- 
sumed that they are all equally stable or similarly stable under similar circum- 
stances. 


STABILITY AND ECONOMIC SELF-INTEREST 

The conviction that international goodwill is temporary is the key to a great 
deal of the current distrust of professions of international goodwill. ‘‘Oh, yes,” 
say the cynics, “our commercial agents abroad and our preachers and teachers 
at home will talk peace, wnti/ a moralizing war propaganda is unleashed and 
the band begins to play.’ Consequently a great deal of scorn has been heaped 
upon the so-called idealists who have been trying to arouse a lethargic public 
to implement peace and goodwill among human beings. The lip-service these 
idealists win from the masses in peace time, it is charged, will easily be swamped 
in passions of hate when a real test comes. 

The support which history gives to this charge is met by another set of realists 
who claim to have a sure prescription for tying up human motivation with 
peace. If you really wish to make men permanently interested in world peace and 
goodwill to foreign peoples, say these realists, the fundamental necessity is to 
rivet men’s vital economic interests to peaceful conditions and to make them 
unmistakably aware of the connection between them. 

The irony to this contention, as shown earlier, is that some men’s economic 
interests are also furthered by war scares and mass slaughter. Only if such oppor- 
tunities for this motive to function are taken away from a// who otherwise 
would profit from war—the stay-at-homes in war time as well as all types of 
manufacturers and distributors of war goods—will this powerful support be 
robbed from the international conflict. 

On the other hand, there is no denying that there seems to be a positive as 
well as a negative linking of self-interest to international goodwill. Foreign trade, 
as is so often argued, does seem to give men a stake in world peace. In any 
atmosphere of sanity and calmness and freedom from political control, the 
world’s chambers of commerce would undoubtedly vote against war. Trade 
thrives most between free nations when there is most goodwill, other things 
being equal. Even loans and investments are advocated on the same grounds. 

Now, of course, this is all well and good so far as it goes. But how many 
are vitally and consciously concerned here? How far is the great mass of laborers 
and farmers taken into consideration? How far can their economic interest make 
them play an effective and intelligent rdle in preserving international goodwill? 
How far will it, so far as we can now foresee? For, on this very theory of self- 
interest, we cannot assume that the masses will respond deeply in a positive 
direction or resist firmly the mass suggestion of war hysteria, unless there is 
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both a vital relation of profit to be gained and a thorough realization of that 
connection. 

Here, again, however, before we wander far into such speculations without 
the support of actual data, we must face the charge, repeated earlier, that inter- 
national trade and loans have been among the greatest causes of international 
friction and war. The entire problem of economic self-interest and international 
attitudes is most complex and, so long as we continue to have a profit-economy, 
is liable to be two-edged in its scope. 


THE FEELING OF SUPERIORITY 


The total numbers of people influenced by any given international attitudes 
must not be lost sight of. At the present moment or during normal times of 
peace, the great mass of the world’s population does not seem to have, so far 
as they are aware, any very vital self-interest in ill-will toward other nations, in 
“exploitation’’ of other peoples, in goodwill toward them, or in understanding 
and appreciating them. Nevertheless, it seems equally true that whenever the 
question of different ‘‘races’” comes up, or whenever the rank and file of any 
population are brought into contact with aliens either in their own or the aliens’ 
country, there seems to be evoked a latent attitude which has been called ethno- 
centricism. It is the habit of disparaging other peoples and exalting one’s own, 
of being egotistic about one’s own to the disparagement of others, of evaluating 
one’s own race, people, and civilization as superior to that of others. And this 
enthnocentricism seems to be, in one sense, the source, or, in another sense the 
foundation or carrier, or perhaps the justification, for a great deal of the aver- 
sion, the distrust, the dislike, the hatred, which are found in developed forms 
wherever people of different races, nationalities, cultures, and customs come 
together in actuality or in the imagination of either one of them. 

Here is a problem which is likely, so far as we care to risk any tentative pre- 
dictions in the field of international relations, to be at least next in importance 
to the problem of pronounced economic self-interest, in affecting international 
attitudes. 

In the case of ethnocentricism, however, experience in various parts of the 
world and particularly in university classes suggests that we have already found 
means of systematic and constructive treatment of a continuous nature. To a 
certain extent this experience might apply in the lower schools and popular edu- 
cation of adults if the attempt were made there also; although, for the public 
and for those who travel and live abroad, who will not be appealed to in this 
way, other methods may be more effective. 


ExCUSING CONDUCT BY STIGMATIZING ANOTHER “RACE” 


At the present time the sense of superiority is grafted into questions of race 
and nationality in a very virulent form. When, for instance, Hindu and British 
meet in India or when “Teutonic’’ and Semitic meet in Europe, whatever differ- 
ences there are between their respective groups are likely to be associated in theit 
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minds with their respective color, or ‘‘racial’” features of hair, eye, and face; and 
thenceforth they each seem to think of their own race as superior to that of the 
other. That seems to be one of the most universal sets of experience that comes 
to men on the borderlands where civilizations and peoples mingle. Not infre- 
quently, obtrusive, scornful, or a dominant type of behavior reveals the under- 
lying attitude; and both are resented. Friction develops, then further misunder- 
standing, and various forms of conflict. 

It will be noted that the tendency of the individual or group ¢o fall back 
upon the assumption of race superiority allows that assumption to preserve, but- 
tress, and energize the discriminatory emotional attitudes developed by the con- 
trast of customs and behavior. If it were not for that assumption, we might be 
able to come to closer grips with the actual differences themselves, with the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of feeling superior because of those differ- 
ences, and therefore indirectly but surely with the consequences of buttressing 
offensive, dominating, or resentful behavior with assumptions of ‘“‘race’’ su- 
periority. 

Now from the standpoint of assured scientific findings to date, there seems 
to be little basis for assumptions of “‘race’’ superiority. And those facts are in 
readily obtainable form. 

The question therefore becomes, what is the effect of these facts upon those 
who hold the assumption of race superiority, and who use it as an excuse and 
defense for otherwise questionable conduct toward “‘inferior’’ races? 

To this question the answer is quite clear in the experience of a number of 
us who have been working with the youth of the land in our colleges and uni- 
versities. Among that class of our population, the facts seem to devitalize the 
feeling of race superiority and to strip it of its power to reinforce discrimina- 
tion against other ethnic or “‘racial’’ groupings. 

In other words, among this class the facing of modern data with regard to 
race forces the issue of cultural differences and their effect on individuals and 
groups of different cultures in contact with each other out into the open where 
it must be dealt with on its own merits. Here, then, is a sample of the practical 
measures which have been tried with sufficient success to warrant its being 
seriously used as a basis of further and more controlled experimentation in deal- 
ing with one basis for an unjustified prejudice against other peoples. 


ENVIRONMENT, INVENTION, AND “CULTURAL DIFFUSION” 


When it is no longer possible for a Continental “Nordic” to defend his 
aversion for a Semitic, or for an inland Asiatic to defend his aversion for the 
“blatant,” “uncouth,” “immorality” of Americans who would talk and shake 
hands with the women of his household, by the assumptions of race superiority, 
it becomes necessary for the irritated party to defend his feelings in some other 
way. For the fact of difference in custom and standard, and of emotional dis- 
gusts stirred by their violation, is a bedrock fact in Europe, South America, and 
Asia alike. And if it cannot be defended and reinforced by the first set of tradi- 


tional conceptions, it will turn to any others that may be left. And thus we find 
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men taking customary recourse to a general depreciation of each other’s cultures. 

By the usual logic of substituting one or more parts for the whole in one’s 
thinking, each national is able to find grounds for contending and believing that 
his people have a civilization superior to others. The great wealth and achieve- 
ments of the United States, the traditional virtues of the British, the science, 
industry, and art of the Germans, the cultivation of social virtues by the ancient 
Chinese, the modernization of Japan, and so on, each becomes a foundation 
upon which a pseudo-intellectual can profess superiority to other cultures and 
their peoples. Though of course this is not so elaborate a matter with the un- 
tutored: “why,” he remarks, ‘those foreigners [Dagoes, Hunjacks, Chinks, 
Foreign Devils, etc. | can’t even talk decent English [or German, Italian, Chinese, 
etc. |!” 

Against this second line of trenches, so to speak, many of us have noticed 
that one of the surest weapons is a matter-of-fact examination of the general 
influence of environment, technology, and ‘“‘cultural diffusions.” The average 
student saturated with the one hundred per cent ethnocentricism of the masses 
comes with a terrific shock upon the implications of these forces. The effect of 
climate, of the physical features of a country, of its location with regard to con- 
tacts or isolation, of its natural resources, and of the extent to which it owes its 
“progress” to the technical ideas and inventions it has borrowed from other 
peoples—the effect of facts about such influences as these is really revolutionary 
so far as the student's thinking is concerned. The writer shall never forget the 
effect upon the racial-cultural complacency of college students twenty years ago 
of reading from Boas’ Mind of Primitive Man‘ that if our Western European 
civilization had not been given the root notions of Greek philosophy, its boasted 
scientific and industrial superiority might never have been attained when or as 
they were. 

And so a second great defense of our attitude toward aliens crumples. We 
see the difficulties of generalizing on so broad a canvas and the impossibility of 
being rationally dogmatic in our egotisms. And we are again forced to face 
our aversions more nearly on their own merits. 


POPULATION PRESSURE, CUSTOM, PREJUDICE, AND TRADITION 


At about this stage one of the most effective experiences some of us have 
noted is for the student to secure a more integrated perspective of the way in 
which a people develops its peculiar customs, attitudes, and traditions as its popu- 
lation is making its living out of the environment where it finds itself. Observing 
the manner in which population pressure handicaps some peoples, it seems very 
definitely to liberalize one’s thinking about those peoples whose masses have 
little opportunity to advance beyond the firing line of earning their bare living. 
The history of the development of customs and attitudes in connection with 
this basic struggle, as pictured in Sumner’s Folkways,* and other classics, and as 


* Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man. New York: Macmillan Co., 1911 (later editions 
available). 


* William Graham Sumner, Folkways. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1906 (later reprints available). 
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modified by more recent historical perspectives, provides a point of view that 
leaves little room for scorn of another people’s peculiar customs. One comes to 
see, in fact, that his owm customs are peculiar as well as others! And he comes 
to realize that what he now, himself, thinks are proper in the way of food, 
clothing, shelter, and amusements will one day be laughed at as queer, ridiculous, 
irrational! 

A little more systematic study of customs and prejudices and beliefs, of cul- 
tural change, clinches these realizations. 


RELEVANT PSYCHOLOGY AND THE ANALYSIS OF GROUPS 


And thus the student is brought back to the question, how did I and my 
people and other people ever come to be so egotistic and to defend our egotisms 
so persistently and obstinately? And he tries to work back into the evolution 
of racial and cultural prejudice, into its conditioning factors or causes. 

Unfortunately, the psychology of race relations has not been probed in a 
manner that will be of a great deal of assistance to him, but it will help him 
somewhat. 

If his tutors introduce him to the general relevant material of psychology, of 
psychological defense reactions, of rationalization, of judging the whole by the 
part and the part by a vague notion of the whole, and of other processes perti- 
nent to race and group relations, he will come to understand some of the actual 
natural reasons man so universally justifies his own eccentricities and depreciates 
those who differ from him. 

Excursion into group psychology and its operation in contemporary society 
will give him a never-to-be forgotten panorama of such foibles and conceits as 
these. 

And he will emerge ready to find and weigh the values of life in an emanci- 
pated atmosphere where ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ that.” 

This is not speculation. It is experience. Of course it needs to be thoroughly 
tested out under “‘controlled’’ conditions, as do all experiments that call for 
evaluation and repetition. Nevertheless, it does seem to be significantly true 
that the bringing of one’s behavior and notions to the touchstone of knowledge, 
the conscious testing of one’s particular traits by the general categories under 
which they fall, the subjecting of the individual act to the test of the universal 
or generalized principle—this process allows one to look at one’s behavior 
and notions objectively and therefore seems to be irresistibly liberalizing. 

It cannot be done of course when one is being inundated by mob sugyestion 
or the passions of some emotion. But it can be done in the calm of a genuinely 
educational atmosphere. And there it has been done for a number of years, 
in classes on general anthropology, cultural change, culture-contact, race rela- 
tions, social psychology, and the social group. And, may I add, with some few 
years of preliminary testing it can be done, I believe, at least down in the high- 
school systems of a modern nation. 


(To be continued ) 





The Place of History in the High School 


HAROLD A. HANSEN 
John Muir Technical High School, Pasadena, California 


History as a subject in the high-school curriculum would appear to be on 
the wane. Ancient and medieval history have almost vanished from social-studies 
programs; interest in modern European history is confined for the most part to 
the colleges and universities; and United States history has in many schools been 
combined with civics to make up one course. 

The recent recognition of the essential oneness of the social sciences is for- 
tunate, but its chief significance is that the administrator has come to discover 
what every competent teacher of history has always known: that man’s past, like 
his present, was influenced by his geographic environment, conditioned by his 
economic, political, religious, and legal ideas and practices, and molded some- 
what even by the language he spoke. History as a study is meaningless if its 
subject is not man as he has always been, a creature of manifold interests. In the 
consideration of his past, integration of many subjects that the schools have been 
forced arbitrarily to separate is natural. Everything that man ever wrote or 
thought or did yesterday or five thousand years ago is as much a part of his an- 
nals as the kings he crowned, and a teacher of history must teach many things 
in order to present an intelligible picture of man’s development. 

Since the beginning, history has entranced man because it holds the only 
answers to his questions about the past. For many centuries, its books were writ- 
ten to be read. It entered the academies with high rank as one of the liberal arts, 
but during the nineteenth century it declined in the hands of a few German 
professors into a pseudo-science with considerable pretentions. Scientific method 
was introduced and the pursuit of truth became so absorbing to the professional 
scholar that he forgot everything else. Our universities were soon cluttered with 
scientific historians who had attempted to master Bernheim’s Lehrbuch, but had 
forgotten to learn how to lecture or to write—and history ceased to be literature. 
With the advent of the World War, the scientific historians had little time even 
for truth, and history for the time being lost all claim to respect and became 
sheer propaganda, Since that time, it has reverted to its scientific character, with 
apologies for its lapse. 

If scholarly histories are now written to be rea.' only by trained historians, 
it may be the fault of the professors who write most of them; but it is surely 
the fault of the high-school teacher if history is to be offered in our secondary 
schools as if it were purely an informational subject. A knowledge of facts is 
vital to thinking, but the hundred odd “‘outstanding dates and events’ that form 
the backbone of a high-school course are too detached to provoke curiosity. Pre- 
sumably, the class is being led along the path which civilization followed in its 
development. Actually, the class is obliged to view a series of high points in 
sequence and expected to memorize the date and something about each. The 
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result is not understanding, but mere waste of time, and a loathing of history 
that may last through life. In the midst of such a course some student asks, 
“why should I study history?’’; and the instructor is embarrassed. 

It is probably not history that is at fault. The tremendous sales to serious- 
minded people of ‘popular’ books of a historical nature, written by men who are 
inadequately trained scholars but competent writers, reveal the great possibilities 
for interest in the subject. Why then is it being gradually shoved on to the Eng- 
lish ot the economics or the civics shelf in the high school? The answer is proba- 
bly that student and tax-payer alike have been disillusioned: the student because 
he is tacitly asked to leave his intellect behind when he enters the class; the tax- 
payer because he is the parent of the student. A history course made up of 
memory-work, and calculated to prepare pupils to enter and to sustain a world 
with an economic and a social order that no one is likely ever to enter again, is 
worthless 

There is neither interest nor profit in the glimpse of a mere sequence of oc- 
currences. What matters it that the Declaration of Independence was not signed 
on July 4; who cares if Madison conceived and Randolph presented the Virginia 
Plan; or who but a FitzSimmons is concerned if sometime another FitzSimmons 
signed the Constitution of the United States? There is, however, both interest 
and profit to be gained from a survey of the Philadelphia Convention which 
shows that all of its members were propertied men. Immediately, questions arise 
which lead through American history to the New Deal of President Roosevelt. 

History is not, and should not be taught as if it were, made up of isolated 
facts or of a sequence of facts. It is rather the successive problems which men 
have been forced to solve. It is fascinating chiefly because each problem could 
have been solved in many ways, because the attempts at solution have always 
involved many elemental human interests, and because the solution arrived at 
has always been a compromise which raised new problems that had to be 
faced. It is instructive because while the problems have been many and varied, 
the human interests involved have been basically the same from the days of the 
Romans to the present time. Each human solution leaves some related problems 
unsolved, and raises new questions to perplex man. Each human solution carries 
forward to the next great problem. This is what is meant by the continuity of 
history. This is one reason why men from the day of Herodotus to our own have 
been intrigued by the story of the past. If the Civil War eliminated the problem 
of slavery, it inflicted at the same time both a labor and a race problem on the 
South. 

The study of history, to be sure, involves a certain amount of slavish work, 
but surely not a whole semester of it. The teacher who drives his students to 
the memorization of so many items that they do not have time to reason is throw- 
ing away an opportunity. Is it not better to get some critical and constructive 
thinking done in a class than to “cover the ground”? No subject offers such an 
array of stimulating examples of human endeavor and conflict; no subject is so 
jammed full of living problems as history. Even the Roman emperors were con- 
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fronted by organized labor unions. It is up to the teacher to see that his students 
get enough facts to think with—then to see that they get the opportunity. rhe 
textbook is not a course of study, it is an arsenal. It is not a master, but a tool. 
The task of spreading a mental feast which will both attract and nourish the 
student is the teacher’s responsibility. 

Nothing taught in high school is more frequently of less value, nor could 
be of more real worth, than history. In our day, all the age-old economic and 
social problems have been re-opened. The last traces of complacent mid-Vic- 
torianism vanished definitely from America with the end of the frontier, and 
almost simultaneously from the earth with the World War. Certainty is gone! 
Men are disillusioned regarding the virtue of sheer Emersonian optimism. They 
are clamoring for leaders who can guide their thinking and acting along con- 
structive lines, at the same time that the leaders are clamuring for a public that 
can think and understand. History may have no lessons to teach, perhaps it 
doesn’t repeat itself, but surely it offers the teacher who is willing to be in tune 
with his age a splendid opportunity to train students to enter a world made up of 
question marks and exclamation points. 











The Social Science Survey Course 
at Hiram College 


HAROLD E. DAvis 
Hiram College 


Experience with an introductory course in social sciences at Hiram College 
seems to indicate that the intensive course plan, whereby the student devotes most 
of his time during a nine-week period to one subject, lends itself well to the 
teaching of the social sciences. The “Introduction to the Study of Society’ is a 
general course in the social sciences for freshmen. The staff conducting the course 
consists of professors from the departments of history and government, eco- 
nomics, sociology, psychology, and philosophy. In addition there are two tutors, 
whose functions will be considered later. 

Members of the Social Science Division of Hiram College realize the impor- 
tance of directing students in intelligent thinking about the nature, history, and 
problems of society. They recognize, moreover, that an essential element in this 
process must be the breaking down of prejudice, and the freeing of the student's 
mind from illusions commonly held. Consequently they are not interested in an 
orientation course in the usual sense of the term so much as in a course which 
has in it a certain element of healthy dis-orientation. And for the same reasons 
they are inclined to favor, in general, the use of the historical approach as the 
one best adapted to the purpose of developing the spirit of broad inquiry and an 
open-eyed view of society. 

The course grew out of numerous conferences of the Social Science Division, 
and its vitality was maintained by weckly luncheon meetings, in which the past, 
present, and future of the course were subjected to a criticism which was fre- 
quently devastating and always stimulating. It was out of these clashes, both 
personal and departmental, that the content and method of the course were 
forged. The plan, in general, was twofold: a survey of the development of 
civilization, and an examination of contemporary civilization. Although the main 
approach was historical, efforts were made to secure the benefit derived from 
different approaches to the analysis of society made by the economist, the philoso- 
pher, the sociologist, and the psychologist. In the final analysis it was around 
these very differences that the course was organized, and they were responsible 
for whatever reality and vitality it had. 

The following outline may suggest some of these differences, although it 1s 
impossible in so brief a compass to do more than suggest. 

First week-—-Development of man and the origins of culture. 

Second week—Civilization of Greece and Rome. (Emphasis on the development of philosophy 
in Greece, and on political developments in Rome.) 

Third week—Civilization of the Middle Ages. (Emphasis on feudalism, the Church, and the 
fusion of various elements to form the culture of the Middle Ages.) 


Fourth and fifth weeks—The nature of institutions. (The institutional concept of society ; domestic, 
economic, religious, educational, and political institutions. ) 
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Sixth week—lIndividualism and collectivism in modern society. Problems raised by the New Deal. 
Seventh week—Nationalism and democracy. Democracy versus dictatorship. 


Eighth and ninth weeks—Problems involved in the adjustment of family, religious and educa- 
tional life to changing social conditions, 

At the beginning of the course the weekly topics were distributed among 
the members of the staff. Each one assumed the responsibility for directing the 
work for one, two, or three weeks. From the standpoint of the student a typical 
week consisted of four or five lectures at nine-thirty in the morning; an equal 
number of discussion sessions lasting from thirty minutes to an hour (the class 
was divided for this purpose into four discussion groups); a weekly conference, 
a half hour in length, with a member of the regular staff or with one of the 
tutors; a faculty panel and open forum discussion once a week; a weekly test. 

At the conclusion of each week a faculty panel and open forum was held. 
Here the members of the staff, seated at a table in front of the class, discussed 
for perhaps an hour in informal conversational manner some of the questions 
raised by the week's study. Clashes of opinion were frequent. The historian and 
the sociologist differed as to whether or not institutions were made by man, and 
about the possibility of man’s temaking institutions. The philosopher and the 
historian disagreed as to the effect of Christianity on medieval society. The econ- 
omist and the philosopher disagreed as to the respective merits of collectivism 
and individualism. The psychologist and the historian disagreed as to the origin 
and nature of democracy. On a host of other questions they disagreed, and of 
course had to defend their views with facts. These faculty panel discussions 
proved very stimulating both to instructors and students. The panel discussion 
was followed by a forum in which members of the staff discussed questions 
raised by students, for another period of about an hour. 

During most of the eighth and ninth weeks the class was divided into groups 
of three or four students, each group taking some special aspect or problem 
of contemporary society for study. For example, one group selected for its topic 
the rise of democracy. They read three or four books on the subject, held four 
or five mectings devoted to discussion, and turned in a written report of the 
conclusions of their study. They then undertook to defend the theory and practice 
of democracy in one of the student class forums, of which there were several 
during the week. Groups studying social, economic, ethical, and educational 
topics followed this procedure also. 

Students used Hedger’s volume’ and some other assigned readings as basic 
material, but the major emphasis was placed on an individual reading program. 
This part of the course was thus placed on a basis similar to a tutorial arrange- 
ment. The student was assigned to the care of some member of the staff, or to 
one of the two additional tutors mentioned above. The pupil was given a regu- 
lar weckly appointment to mect with his tutor. Under this guidance a plan of 
reading for the nine weeks was worked out based on a list of books prepared 
especially for the course (the books were located in a separate reading room in 


"George Andrews Hedger, ed., Introduction to Western Civilization, New York: Doubleday 
Doran & Co., 1933. 
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the library under the charge of a special library assistant ). Each week the student 
brought to his tutor a précis based on the book read during the previous week. 
This essay was read and criticized during the conference. Directions were then 
given for the reading and the précis for the following week. 

The tutorial work was new to many of the instructors and at first involved 
some difficulties. As the course progressed, however, the method seemed to bring 
more gratifying results, both in improved quality of the essays and in better un- 
derstanding of the books read. The instructors in the course now feel that this 
reading program was the most valuable part and look forward to increased 
emphasis along this line in the future. 

Another experimental feature of the course was the oral examination, used 
to supplement the written examination at the end of the course. It was applied 
to those students who might be eligible for the grade of A, and to those who 
were thought to be in danger of failure. Each instructor in charge of a section 
named students from his group who appeared to fall in either of these two 
categories. These students were examined orally by the entire group of instruc- 
tors for a period of from twenty minutes to half an hour. The student's final 
gtade was then determined by the staff of instructors jointly, taking into account 
his record during the course as well as his examination. Students who were 
nominated for the honor grade (A) were not required to take the written exami- 
nation. About half those nominated were awarded the honor grade upon 
examination, which leads the writer to think that a desirable weeding out process 
took place. 

The oral examinations for prospective failures were arranged so as to take 
place after the written examination. This made it possible for the student’s paper 
to be read by his tutor or sectional leader before the oral examination. The oral 
examination thus became, in part, a check-up on the validity of the written 
examination as a test of what the student knew. Judging from student reactions 
this examination program was rather successful in counteracting the all too com- 
mon feeling that grading is determined by personal factors, and that students 
should answer questions on examination in a manner that will please the whim 
of a certain instructor. 


Motivating Geography Instruction Through 
Classroom Display 


CLARENCE D. SAMFORD 
High School, Athens, Ohio 


Many teachers of social studies, and particularly of high-school geography, 
are doing effective work as revealed by the usual standards of measurement, but 
they have failed frequently to arouse the maximum of pupil interest. This short- 
coming is due largely to the failure to make the classroom thoroughly attractive. 
Too often, the students are obliged to return day after day and see the same 
room, the usual maps, globes, atlases, and general reference works, to say noth- 
ing of the traditional teacher who has taken too little care to vary teaching tech- 
niques. In short, the plea is made for a recitation room that is thoroughly attrac- 
tive when viewed at any particular time and one that is given tone by frequent 
rearrangement, also that this rearrangement take into account the change of 
teaching units. 

One of the first objects of consideration is the bulletin board, meaning as 
many such boards as the space allotted justifies. On one section may logically be 
placed appropriate clippings, pictures, graphical illustrations, and pupil crea- 
tions bearing upon the unit under consideration by the class. In our own classes 
at the present time, this section is covered with materials pertaining to the gen- 
eral and larger aspects of the United States. An adjoining bulletin board has 
undergone frequent changes as we progressed from the Northeastern States to 
the North Central States and from these to the Southern States and finally from 
these to the Western States. Additions were made to the first board as the gen- 
eral material became available; the latter display has never been left the same 
during the presentation of two successive lessons, but has been changed to give 
breadth and depth to the various sub-topics being considered at different times. 

By the expenditure of a nominal sum for a display case, the geography room 
assumes a more attractive appearance than would otherwise be possible. This 
case does not need to be elaborate; it may be provided in such simple fashion 
as that of removing the upper panels from a convenient door leading to a side 
closet. In the place of the panels, a glass covering is provided behind which is 
erected a set of shelves attached by hinges. Needless to say, a larger show-case 
built according to specifications in keeping with the general architecture of the 
room is more desirable and will yield beneficial results in proportion to the 
sacrifices involved in the building of the two. At one period of study, this 
case may be filled with quartz, granite, limestone, marble, sandstone, and other 
rocks of general physiographic interest. Later, the same setting may tell a dif- 
ferent story by being filled with small bottles containing, under proper labels, 
the scores of products made from various cereals. This collection can aptly give 
way to another showing the available products obtained directly and indirectly 
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from petroleum. Thus, the process will continue indefinitely as different human 
habitats are taken up for investigation and study. 

Few of our recitation rooms have as much space as we should like to have 
available for use in the displaying of superior students’ papers. However, we have 
happy recourse in this instance in that most of our blackboards are sufficiently 
low so that it is possible to stretch a wire above and parallel to the board from 
which these specimens may be suspended. This is effected by means of paper 
clips. Maps, showing physical, political, and social information, graphs, free- 
hand drawings, and clear descriptions of supplementary readings are among the 
types of materials that may well make their way to this display portion of the 
room. There are certain times during the year when this space may be utilized 
for another valuable purpose. At the beginning of school and during the transi- 
tion period from one unit of subject matter to another, the use of reprints of 
beautiful paintings furnishes a very attractive display. There are many reputable 
companies selling these at prices ranging from one cent up, prices so low that 
the investment is a good one when considered either from the viewpoint of 
social science or art. 

In geography, to a greater extent than in most other social studies, there is 
need for a table upon which to display the work of students, who have produced 
large exhibits, by mounting specimens on cardboard, pasting several sheets of 
paper together, or otherwise. It is not well to depend upon chance places to 
exhibit these creations by pupils, for then they might be displayed inconspicuously 
or suffer mutilation. 

Still another way in which the room should manifest frequent changes 1s 
with regard to reference reading materials. We shall assume that the general 
materials such as dictionaries, atlases, encyclopedias, etc. should have a fairly 
permanent location. But, there should be set aside a special shelf upon which 
materials pertaining to the unit under consideration are to be placed. A wide 
range of approach, embracing supplementary textbooks, geographical readers, 
volumes from other social sciences, books of travel, fiction, poetry, tourists’ guides, 
and any other pertinent works that may be secured should be represented. Not 
only is it essential to secure this collection of materials from the departmental 
or central library but it is of equal significance to change the offerings as the 
class passes from, shall we say, the study of the countries of the Danube to 
southwestern Asia. 

BLACKBOARD WoRK 


Too many teachers overlook the importance of making the blackboard work 
as attractive as it should be. With only a small amount of attention to neatness, 
the same work would become more attractive. Sections of the board should be set 
aside for feature statements. Different definitions of the subject should be placed 
conspicuously before the classes early in the year. These should be replaced later 
with carefully selected objectives for the course and still later with other objec- 
tives. Students become immensely interested in information placed upon the 
board for their notice but for which they will not be held directly responsible 
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on examination day. They derive great pleasure in inspecting a long list of 
figures showing the rank of their own country in particular industries. They like 
brief paragraphs telling interesting facts about a region. For example, during 
the time when technocracy was a popular subject, a paragraph could have been 
worked out giving the following information for the United States: per cent 
of coal reserve of the world and the per cent of iron ore; the per cent of the 
world’s oil produced and consumed; the per cent of the natural gas produced and 
consumed; the per cent of the world’s population embraced; and the per cent of 
the world’s energy produced annually. Such paragraphs, displayed conspicuously, 
become easily the bases of discussions initiated by the students themselves. All 
the practical types of graphs should make their appearance on the blackboard at 
some time during the year. This is a valuable type of activity which will give 
some students the opportunity to demonstrate abilities that otherwise would not 
be brought to the surface. Probably no other type of pupil creation for the black- 
board is more aptly suggested than the drawing of product maps on which are 
placed by the picture-symbol method the activities:in which different peoples 
in diverse places are engaged. In all of this type of display, prolific use of colored 
crayon is advocated. A final section of the blackboard should be reserved on 
which the teacher can place brief outlines dealing with the work that is to be dis- 
cussed daily. 

A teacher may contend that it is perfectly desirable to have the appearance 
of the room changed to correspond with the units being studied, that it gives 
zest to the work, but that the procedure consumes an undue amount of time 
and has other impracticabilities. In answer to this criticism, it is suggested that 
systematization and filing obviate many apparent grievances. As materials are 
found at any time, dealing with a topic to be studied during the year, they should 
be preserved in this fashion from one year to the next. They may be filed 
alphabetically, according to the units included in the course of study, or in any 
other way that suits the fancy of the particular teacher. it is easy to refer to 
these folders, and surprising how they grow in volume and potential interest 
from year to year. They are preferably kept in filing cabinets but may be stored 
in desks, closets or on shelves. The materials to be suspended from the wire 
mentioned above will be currently assembled; the same is true with respect to the 
material placed in the show-case. In the event that particularly good specimens 
have been secured, they should be stored in a place easily accessible to the class- 
room for use when the same unit is studied at a subsequent time. 

One charge often made against the use of display technique is that it is time 
consuming. This is to be granted but only to a limited degree. Student activity 
under teacher direction will do much to solve the problem. There are always a 
few students who, having special interest in the subject, prefer to remain after 
class hours. The interest of these students can be utilized in the execution of 
much of this program. One class is often eager to compete -with another class 
in order to see which one can make the room more attractive—one group ac- 
cepting the major responsibility for one unit and the other class for the next. 
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Different groups of the same section may find it interesting to compete on the 
same basis. It cannot be denied that the teacher will have additional responsibili- 
ties, but it has been our experience that the compensation has been many times 
greater than the labor expended. 

Some of the specific gains that come to those who use the technique of teach- 
ing that places emphasis upon classroom display are set forth below. 

1. Pupil interest is greatly increased because additional means for achieving 
results are provided. Increased student interest operates to reduce failures. 

2. Better teacher-pupil relationships exist when more desirable activities are 
given recognition through the medium of effective display work. 

3. More practical information is obtained from individuals, partnerships, and 
corporations when students are secking materials to add to a really vivid demon- 
stration of facts. In the gathering of this information, a more favorable public 
attitude is fostered toward the particular social study of geography. 

4. Students enjoy more the supplementary reading in which they engage when 
the books are attractively displayed, and when recognition of merit is given by 
the display of superior summaries. 

5. Greater codperation exists between members of the class when the task 
of making the room attractive is undertaken collectively by the group than is 
likely to follow if this function is neglected. 

6. Finally, the teacher herself gains an added enthusiasm, a love for her 
work that enables her to approach more closely her maximum teaching capacities. 








The Literature of World History 1934" 


CHARLES W. COLE AND SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 
Columbia University 


To point out any trends in the writing of history as evidenced by the books re- 
cently published seems impossible. Scholarship is probing into every field from the 
dawn of history to the most recent diplomacy. But it is worth noting that in number, 
at least, works of popularization far outweigh those of scholarship. The spate of 
biographies for the general public continues unabated, and a great many books on the 
recent period, often partaking as much of journalism as of history, continue to appear. 
The tendency with most historians to emphasize social and economic factors as against 
political, diplomatic or military is marked but by no means universal. One of the most 
significant developments is the apparent effort toward synthesis, evidenced on the one 
hand by philosophical interpretations of history, and on the other by an increasing 
number of codperative works which seek to cover long periods in a well-rounded 
fashion. 

The most pretentious attempt to create a philosophy of history is that of Arnold 
Toynbee, of whose thirteen-volume work’ three volumes dealing respectively with 
the geneses, growths, and break-downs of civilizations have appeared. The vast erudi- 
tion which permits Toynbee to deal with any culture, be it Sumerian, Sinic, Arabic, 
or Aztec, is awesome. It is too early to judge the work as a whole, but it is already 
being criticized for its dependence on dubious analogies drawn from biology and 
physics. 

A much bricfer statement of a philosophy fundamentally historical but applied 
directly to the present world crisis is Oswald Spengler’s The Hour of Decision.? It 
is such a bewildering combination of madness, Nazism, egotism, and great historical 
insight that even the Nazis are suspicious of it. As an example of the perverseness of 
Spengler’s paradoxes, the book insists that capitalistic-democracy and communism are 
fundamentally identical in their implications. Poles apart from Spengler is Charles 
Beard, who continues to emphasize the true nature and function of history and the 
need for synthesis." Beard insists that the social sciences cannot obtain an objectivity 
comparable with that of the physical sciences, but that they can contribute vital gen- 
eralizations and predictions of a strictly limited nature. A brilliant attempt to interpret 
in a philosophical and historical fashion the importance of the impact of technology on 
human affairs is Lewis Mumford’s Technics and Civilization.* There is in it a stimulat- 
ing freshness and penetrating insight that far outweigh some awkward terminology 


* This review article received March, 1935. 

"A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Vols. I-III. New York: Oxford University Press. $17.50. 
(Unless otherwise noted, all books mentioned were published in 1934.) 

* Oswald Spengler, The Hour of Decision, Part One, Germany and World Historical Evolu- 
tion. (Translated by C. F. Atkinson.) New York: Knopf. $2.50. 

"C. A. Beard, The Nature of the Social Sciences in Relation to the Objectives of Instruction, 
(American Historical Association, Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, Part VII). 
New York: Scribner's. $1.75. Cf. C. A. Beard, “Written History as an Act of Faith,” American 
Historical Review, XXX1X (January, 1934). C. A. Beard, The Open Door at Home. New York: 
Macmillan. $3.00. See especially the magnificent Chapter I. 

*L. Mumford, Technics and Civilization. New York: Harcourt Brace. $4.50. 
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(e.g., paleotechnic, neotechnic, etc.) and an occasional shallowness in historical back- 
ground. 

In the field of codperative works there has been even more activity. As Charles 
Beard pointed out in The Social Studies last January, probably the outstanding event 
of 1934 in the field of historical publishing was the production by the Macmillan 
Company of a new edition of the Cambridge Modern History for the comparatively 
small sum of $32.00. Although these new volumes are shorn of their maps and bibli- 
ographies, and although the treatment of social and economic history is often in- 
adequate, the work remains the most comprehensive treatment of European History 
from 1500 to the World War. 

The last year has also witnessed the publication of the first volumes in the Rése 
of Modern Europe series, edited by William L. Langer and published by Harper 
Brothers. If these initial works, A Decade of Revolution, 1784-1799, by Crane Brin- 
ton, and Reaction and Revolution, 1814-1832, by Frederick B. Artz, may be taken as 
fair samples of what is to follow, the set will be one of the most important general 
treatments of European history ever written in America.° 

In England, two enterprises of a similar nature have begun to take form, European 
Civilization: Its Origin and Development, in seven volumes, under the direction of 
Edward Eyre, and The Oxford History of England, in fourteen volumes, edited by 
G. N. Clark. Of the former set, volume one, Prehistoric Man and the Earliest Known 
Societies has already appeared. Of the latter set. the volume by G. N. Clark himself 
has been published.’ It deals with the period from the Restoration to the death of 
Anne in England. Though the weight of the book is on the political side there are 
admirable chapters on economic, social, and cultural developments. The critical bib- 
liographies by subjects are eminently useful. Avoiding the tendency so common to 
British historians to side with the Whigs or to fall backward into the Tory camp, 
Clark has presented a most valuable survey of a critical period. 

In Germany, the most beautifully and profusely illustrated general history— 
Propylaen W eltgeschichte’—that has ever been produced is being carried to completion 
under the guidance of Walter Goetz with the aid of such outstanding historians as 
Alfred Stern. In France, the great codperative work Peuples et Civilisations,® edited 
by P. Sagnac and L. Halphen, has about reached the half-way point. On the whole, 
these codperative histories being published in Europe and America are of such out- 
standing merit as to be among the most significant contributions to contemporary 
historiography. 

ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HIsTORY 


In the field of ancient history perhaps the most important recent event is the 
publication of the tenth volume of text and the fourth of plates of the Cambridge 
Ancient History.1° The tenth volume is entitled The Augustan Empire and deals with 
the transition period, 44 B.c. to 70 A.D., which saw Rome transformed from a Republic 
into a Principate. As usual, the bulk of the work is by English scholars though a few 


* For full reviews see The Social Studies, XXVI (February, 1935), 135. 

* Edward Eyre, ed., Prehistoric Man and the Earliest Known Societies. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $8.75. 

™G. N. Clark, The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714. Oxford: Clarendon Press. $5.00. 

* Berlin: Propylien Verlag. 10 vols. 

* Paris: Alcan. 20 vols. 

*S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock, and M. P. Charlesworth, eds., The Cambridge Ancient History, 
Vol. X and Vol. IV (of plates, prepared by C. T. Seltman). New York: Macmillan. $11.00, $4.00. 
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from other countries contributed to the writing. There are important chapters on art, 
religion, literature, and economic developments, as well as on political history. The 
volume of carefully selected and well annotated plates suffers, like its predecessors, 
from the absence of colored reproductions. 

One of the fields of ancient history in which there has been the most activity 
of late is archaeological work on the early civilizations. A valuable book intended for 
the informed general reader, New Light on the Most Ancient East, by V. Gordon 
Childe,"? discusses the importance of some aspects of this work. It deals with recent 
discoveries pertaining to the early cultures of the Nile, Euphrates, and Indus river 
valleys, and emphasizes the interrelationship and development of these civilizations. 
An important book on the Celts, the work of the late assistant curator of the great 
museum at St. Germain, has been published. Drawing heavily on archaeological and 
philological sources, the author, Henri Hubert, portrays the Celts not as a race but as 
a group of peoples or societies akin in language and in culture.?? 

In the field of Greek history there have been a number of books which seek to 
explain aspects of Greek civilization for the benefit of the general reader and the student 
who is not too far advanced. They include a popular but authentic biography of Alex- 
ander the Great,'® a fresh and vigorous attempt to explain the genius of the Greek 
people and what it meant for future ages," a clear, brief, and thoughtful treatment of 
the growth of Athenian democracy in its varied phases,’® and a short account of the 
daily life of the Greeks with enough of the historical background brought in to make 
it understandable to beginning students.’® On the level of scholarly controversy is a 
work by Johannes Hasebrock which deals with the connection between commerce and 
politics in ancient Greece and secks to show that the importance of Greek trade 
before the Hellenistic period has been exaggerated.17 A new volume in the Library 
of Greek Thought series deals with the geographic knowledge and lore of the Greeks 
and gives copious extracts from the sources.78 

In Roman history two very different books are worthy of note. One is a long 
work by W. C. Greene which seeks to interpret Roman civilization as a whole. Though 
aimed to serve students not too far advanced, it is crammed full of useful informa- 
tion.1® The other is a very brief but very learned discussion entitled Claudius, the Em- 
peror and his Achievement, by the distinguished Italian scholar Arnaldo Momigliano. 
It is a heavily annotated discussion of Claudius as a man of learning, as a reorganizer 
of the government, and as the enemy of the Senate and the equites.?° 

A number of new volumes have appeared in the monumental Loeb Classical 
Library series. Of them the most important, perhaps, are the second volume of Vitruvi- 
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us: On Architecture, a work to which we owe so much of our knowledge of classic 
architecture and building methods," and a selection of the letters of St. Jerome.?? 
Another work in which St. Jerome appears is the Makers of Christianity from Jesus to 
Charlemagne, by S. J. Case. In brief compass, it gives sketches of the life and work 
of most of the early founders and fathers of the Church.?* 

In the field of medieval history the most notable event is the publication of the 
third and fourth volumes of Lynn Thorndike’s A History of Magic and Experimental 
Science.** These volumes bring this monumental history down through the fourteenth 
(Vol. III) and fifteenth (Vol. IV) centuries. With the results of his vast erudition 
and patient scholarship the author buttresses the central thesis indicated by the title, 
that what we call magic (astrology, alchemy, etc.) and what we call science were in- 
extricably interwoven in their origins and in their history down to 1500 A.D., at least. 
This is a standard and essential reference work for anyone interested in the history 
of science or in the scientific aspects of pre-modern thought. 

Of the specialized monographs in medieval history recently published, one of 
the most important is a study of the organization of a series of English manors, especial- 
ly in Cambridgeshire by Frances M. Page.?° Basing her work on valuable source ma- 
terial, much of which she reproduces, the author has shed new light on the breakdown 
of manorial organization in the last half of the fourteenth century. Of a more popular 
nature are a number of biographies of medieval figures, of which, one on Joan of Arc, 
one on Robert Bruce, and two on Bertrand du Guesclin may be mentioned.” 


MODERN History To 1789 


Books on modern history recently published are legion. Some are familiar works in 
new editions, like J. H. Robinson’s History of Western Europe, to which new chap- 
ters have been added and of which the bibliography has been revised,” or G. B. 
Adams’ brilliant and standard work Constitutional History of England, of which 
Chapters XIX and XX have been revised by R. L. Schuyler, who has also added three 
new chapters.** A new work of great scope but sketchy treatment is H. M. Sinclair's 
A Preface to Economic History,?® covering economic history from primitive man to 
the present. Though it is not up to date in its bibliography or in its treatment of the 
industrial revolution, it should serve as a useful introduction to the subject. A special- 
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ized book of controversy on one point of economic history is Father Broderick’s answer 
to H. M. Robertson’s refutation of the Weber thesis that Calvinism was an important 
factor in the growth of capitalism. Father Broderick tears to pieces in masterly fashion 
Robertson's chapter which sought to show that the Jesuits encouraged nascent capital- 
ism as much as the Calvinists. But he does not destroy the impression that Robertson 
is right, to a degree, and that the work of Weber and even of Tawney needs a good 
deal of revision.*° 

A valuable work on the early modern period is H. S$. Lucas’ The Renaissance and 
the Reformation.** Wisely the book stresses the varied aspects of the Renaissance as 
a long continued transformation in cultural history, and the varied origins of the Ref- 
ormation rooted deep in European soil. The author does not regard the Renaissance 
as lacking in scientific achievement for he extends its dates so that it includes Copernicus. 
The book is a sound and useful summary of two great phases of modern history. One 
of the finest books of the past months is the second volume of Preserved Smith’s 
History of Modern Culture.’ This volume brings the story down from 1687 to 1776. 
Though it touches on and continually illuminates aspects of social, political, and 
economic history, it is primarily devoted to the intellectual developments of a cen- 
tury that re-made the thought of Europe. Clearly and even brilliantly written, it is an 
authoritative interpretation of the rise triumph of the ideas which constituted the ‘“‘en- 
lightenment” in a dozen fields—political and economic theory, historiography, educa- 
tion, art, music, morals, etc. Properly, the author emphasizes the importance of New. 
tonian science in shaping this intellectual revolution. A less important book that 
covers some of the same material is a survey of European civilization in the eighteenth 
century by R. B. Mowat.** 

A most difficult aspect of intellectual history is dealt with by K. S. Pinson in a 
work** which endeavors to show that the emotional attitudes engendered by German 
Pietism were connected with the rise of German nationalism. Such a contention is 
scarcely susceptible of absolute proof, but the book is an illuminating discussion of 
the growth of emotionalism and nationalism in Germany. 

A great number of biographies of figures important in the Renaissance period or 
in the intellectual history of Europe before the French Revolution have recently ap- 
peared. Stephan Zweig has written a book on Erasmus which has much literary merit 
and shows insight into Erasmus as a man but displays some ignorance of his sixteenth- 
century background.®° Francis Hackett’s biography of Francis I, though florid and 
racy in style, is based on considerable research.** Two biographies of Sir Thomas 
More have appeared. One is a well documented work which emphasizes the human 
side of More and his relations with his friends.*? The other is a well written popular 
biography from a Catholic point of view.** A book on Sir Walter Raleigh by Irvin 
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Anthony is enthusiastic in its approach, questionable in some of its interpretations, and 
emphatic in attributing to the works of Machiavelli much influence over Raleigh.*® 
An uninspired work on Francis Bacon, which stresses his political somewhat more 
than his intellectual life, is that of Charles Williams.*° A biography of Sir Isaac New- 
ton has been long needed. L. T. More has now written one that is comprehensive, 
authentic, well-written, and based on research in the sources. The author is a physicist, 
a fact which adds to the soundness of his treatment of Newton's contributions, but 
detracts when he lets his disapproval of Relativity creep into a work where it has 
no place.*? A clear, integrated account of William Penn, based largely on secondary 
material, and a semi-popular biography of the enlightened despot Joseph II of Austria 
may close the list ;*? though mention might be made of two biographies of great mili- 
tary figures, Don John of Austria, the erratic half-brother of Philip II, and Prince 
Eugene who with Marlborough shared the laurels of the War of Spanish Succession.** 

A number of biographies of English rulers have also appeared. Among them 
are a dashing but reasonably sound book on Richard III,** a brief biography of Henry 
VIII which devotes a minimum of attention to his wives,*® and a life of Queen Eliza- 
beth, intended to appeal to the general public, but based on wide research. It revises 
some of the standard opinions of that ruler.*® No less than three biographies of 
Cromwell have recently appeared—a passionate and uncritical defense by F. H. Hay- 
ward,*? a literary and interpretative life by Hilaire Belloc which does not slander 
Cromwell but damns him thoroughly,** and a worth-while biography by John Buchan.*® 
Buchan’s book has not the color and dash that might be expected from the author of 
Greenmantle, nor does it present much new material, since it is something of a distilla- 
tion of Gardiner and Firth brought up to date. But it is a sound, sober, objective his- 
tory which presents lucid interpretations and keen judgments, and displays real insight 
into most aspects of Cromwell's career. 

A number of notable works on other phases of English history have recently ap- 
peared. Kenneth Pickthorn’s Early Tudor Government®® is an important and scholarly 
synthesis based largely on monographic and source material. It is stimulating for the 
specialist, but valuable to anyone with a fair background. In an unusual manner, it 
attempts to show constitutional development within the framework of a political narra- 
tive. The first volume is largely devoted to a description of government under Henry 
VII. The secorid volume shows the government in action and weaves constitutional 
and legal history and political and legal theory into a chronological account of the 
development of government and politics. 
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A useful and profusely illustrated work on Elizabethan dress by H. K. Morse has 
appeared, and its utility is enhanced by a long glossary of terms pertaining to clothes." 
More important is M. P. Ashley’s Financial and Commercial Policy under the Crom- 
wellian Protectorate.** It is a much needed investigation, based on research in the ar- 
chives, into the formulation and practice of economic policies under the Protectorate. 
The author brings out the importance of the excise tax, stresses the effect of the inter- 
lopers on commercial policy, and attributes the crisis of 1659-1660 not so much to the 
war with Spain as to business uncertainty after Cromwell's death. 

A sweeping survey of the next period is David Ogg's two-volume work on Eng- 
land under Charles II.°* Though the style is a little arid and the treatment factual 
rather than interpretative, the material, drawn largely from sources and monographs, 
is fresh and significant. The book covers all phases of English life in the period and 
the chapters on political history are balanced by solid sections on agriculture, industry, 
commerce, the state of society, intellectual and artistic developments, the army, the 
navy, finances, and religion. There is even a somewhat inadequate chapter on the 
colonial empire. The last year has also seen the publication of G. M. Trevelyan’s third 
and final volume on the reign of Queen Anne.** Trevelyan concludes his magnificent 
work with the accession of George I and a brief survey of the true character of Whig 
rule under the early Hanoverians. Like its predecessors, this volume is distinguished 
by a style that carries lightly the weight of the author's scholarship. There is even 
more emphasis on political, diplomatic, and military history than in the earlier parts 
of the work, but the nature of the latter years of the reign justifies, perhaps, this 
emphasis. 

A fascinating work, but one conceived in the older tradition which produced 
Traill’s Social England and Shakespeare's England edited by Raleigh and Onions, is 
Johnson's England edited by A. S. Turberville.®> It consists of twenty-seven articles 
by various authors and includes a general survey of the period by G. M. Trevelyan. 
Though it is centered somewhat on the literary life of which Dr. Johnson was the 
focus, a wide variety of subjects are treated: the church, the army, the navy, sports, 
dress, industry, agriculture, music, travel, art, medicine, booksellers, etc. etc. It is 
perhaps as complete a survey of a given era as can be attained in reasonable compass. 

On a very elementary level are two useful little books treating of English economic 
history. One is an outline of English social and economic developments.** The other 
is a brief survey of what used to be called the industrial revolution.5? In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that J. U. Nef, who, with other scholars like Lipson, has been 
showing that the industrialization of England was rooted deep in the sixteenth cen- 
turies, has a most important article in the Economic History Review (London) for 
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October, 1934, entitled “The Progress of Technology and the Growth of Large Scale 
Industry in Great Britain, 1540-1640.” 

A number of books on Spain have been recently published. A one-volume survey 
of all Spanish History by Louis Bertrand and Charles Petrie should prove useful, though 
it does not live up to the expectations raised by the names of its authors.°* On the 
other hand, R. B. Merriman has brought to a triumphant conclusion with his fourth 
volume the work which he began some two decades ago—The Rise of the Spanish 
Empire ix the Old World and the New.®*® In brilliancy of style and clarity of presentation 
this final volume even surpasses the earlier ones. The extra-European empire of Spain 
and economic and social history bulk less large in it, but only because they had re- 
ceived adequate treatment in the preceding parts. The complex and dramatic réle of 
Spain in the last half of the sixteenth century is described in careful detail. The brief 
last chapter, Merriman’s reflections on causation in history as illustrated by the rise 
and decline of Spain, should be required reading for every historian. A book that goes 
over, in a different fashion, some of the ground covered by Merriman in his earlier 
volumes is F. A. Kirkpatrick’s The Spanish Conquistadores.® It is a dramatic story of 
exploration and conquest worthy of a place in that most sound and excellent series 
The Pioneer Histories. 

A work on Spain which is a significant part of the world-wide investigations of 
price history now going on, and is in many ways one of the most important books 
published in 1934, is E. J. Hamilton’s American Treasure and the Price Revolution in 
Spain, 1501-1650.*' The work is the result of incredible diligence on the part of the 
author. A hundred pages of closely printed statistics bear witness to his toil. He 
establishes in authentic fashion the amount of gold and silver imported into Spain, and 
the methods by which the importation was controlled. He then traces the rise in 
prices occasioned by the influx of precious metals and shows how it spread over all 
Spain and affected the cost of goods and services. Hamilton’s ideas of causation may be 
too narrowly monetary, but his work throws a flood of light over a dozen different 
phases of early modern history. Another valuable work from the same press is that 
of R. D. Hussey on the Caracas Company.*? It belies its title by giving much new in- 
formation not only on the company in question but on many aspects of Spanish trade 
in the eighteenth century. 

A fact that needs explanation is the great number of recent books on exploration. 
Perhaps it represents some sort of psychological escape from depression times. Two 
books attempt to survey the whole field of exploration. One is Leonard Outhwaite’s 
Unrolling the Map.** It is notable for its brief but sound and eminently readable sum- 
mary of complex developments, for the entertaining detours into which the author's 
curiosity leads him, and for a novel and successful map device. This last is to give for 
each period a map showing the known world in white, the unexplored world in black. 
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The book ranges from the ancient Egyptians to Piccard and tue stratosphere. Though 
aimed especially at students of the high-school age, it is delightful fodder for almost 
any adult mind. Another survey which covers much the same ground but in a less 
original fashion is by Sir Percy Sykes. It is intended for older readers, is well-written 
and sound, and catches the excitement and glamour of its subject matter. A less valu- 
able but entertaining treatment of exploration is a series of popular sketches of selected 
explorers by J. L. Mitchell.®* 

Polar exploration has had its share of attention too. Jeannette Mirsky’s To the 
North® is a stirring and authentic account by an author who had the use of Stefenson’s 
extensive library. The Search for the Northwest Passage by N. M. Crouse® discusses 
the theory and practice of that search from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century and 
then relates in a detailed and scholarly fashion the efforts and discoveries of the last 
century or so. J. C. Beaglehole’s Exploration of the Pacific,°® another of The Pioneer 
Histories, deals rather with the exploration of the ocean and the islands, and the 
search for the southern continent than with the cruises that made known the continental 
coastlines. Its vivid and careful narrative covers the subject from Magellan’s voyage 
in 1519 down to Cook’s in 1780, with an epilogue that carries the story down to 1800. 
Still another work in the same series deals with what was more strictly a pioneer move- 
ment rather than one of exploration. It is The Great Trek by E. A. Walker.® It tells 
the story of how the Boers went out into South Africa, from the Cape Colony. 

Closely connected with exploration is the history of ships. In this field there are 
two recent books—one a scholarly and important monograph on the height and de- 
cline of Venetian shipping,’° the other an exciting popular survey of the history of 
ships by H. W. Van Loon.”! There are in Van Loon’s book theories advanced that 
a nautical expert might not countenance, and mistakes made that such an expert would 
avoid. But it is a zestful and enlightening story that he tells with the aid of copious 
illustrations. 


MODERN History 1789 TO THE PRESENT 


Interest in the French Revolution, that has been ever since this upheaval which 
climaxed the eighteenth century, shows no signs of waning. Recent books on the period 
from 1789 to 1800 continue to be numerous and range all the way from general 
interpretative surveys to highly specialized monographs. Of all the books on the French 
Revolution published in 1934, A Decade of Revolution 1789-1790 by Crane Brinton 
is certainly the most conspicuous. In a well-documented volume the author presents a 
balanced account of the course of events, avoiding the doctrinaire explanations of a 
Mathiez, an Aulard, or a Cochin. His treatment leans somewhat toward the economic 
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and class-struggle approach, but is never jeopardized by one-sidedness.72 While Profes- 
sor Brinton has furnished an admirable interpretation of the course of the French 
Revolution, E. L. Woodward in his French Revolutions™® has endeavored to place it in 
its correct relationship with succeeding upheavals in France. His account is essentially 
a narrative of events and yet indicates that the “mother-revolution’’ gave the middle 
class political power and that it overthrew Charles X in 1830 and Louis Philippe in 
1848 to maintain that cherished possession. It is a useful sequel to the Brinton book. 

Of the monographs on the Revolution, the most noteworthy is that by Beatrice F. 
Hyslop, French Nationalism According to the General Cahiers.** This book begins with 
a brief essay on the cahiers (a summary of a more extensive work in preparation on 
that subject), and a consideration of those documents as sources for the study of French 
nationalist sentiment in 1789. It then delves deeply into an analysis of the nationalism 
expressed in them—ideas of race, common traditions of language, religion, and educa- 
tion, a desire for administrative and economic centralization of the state, the democratic 
spirit, and military glory. Elaborate statistical tables illustrate the findings and a sum- 
mary paragraph knits together the main conclusions: 

“The nationalism of cahiers of 1789 was a precursor of the nationalism developed 
during the Revolution, which in turn, foreshadowed the evolution of nationalism during the 
nineteenth century. Many changes have taken place and yet the puissant French nationalism of 
post-war Europe displays many characteristics in common with that which transformed the old 
régime. 

One of the leaders whose policies were to do much to stimulate national feeling 
during the Revolution was Robespierre and about him Reginald S. Ward has written 
a book, Robes pierre, a Study in Deterioration,” which aims to cut through the partisan 
wranglings of Aulard, who made of the ‘Sea-Green Incorruptible’’ a devil, and of 
Mathiez, who made the “‘little lawyer from Artois” appear to be a hero. It is as im- 
partial a study as has appeared on Robespierre, and a good account of the man and 
his rdle during the Revolution. But Mr. Ward endeavors to do more than this—he 
attempts to show the effects of events on the spiritual life—on the soul—of Robespierre. 
The difficulty of such an attack on the subject is at once apparent, for who can say what 
characteristics mentioned are common to all men and what only to Robespierre. Gestalt 
psychologists may approve of such an undertaking, but historians will find such a psy- 
chological commentary exceedingly disconcerting and possibly even silly. 

Of quite another character is the excellent biography of Condorcet by J. Selwyn 
Schapiro.”* Indeed this book is more than just an account of the life of one of the leading 
Revolutionaries—it is a story of the growth of “liberalism” during the great upheaval. 
Condorcet—the mathematician, economist, political theorist, and educator—is placed 
in the background of Enlightenment; his contributions to the political changes and 
to the educational reform of the early Revolution are treated with care and under- 
standing. 
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Columbia University Press. $3.75. 
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Perhaps the most unsatisfactory work done on the French Revolution has been 
that in the field of military history. Here legend and misinformation run rampant. 
Colonel R. W. Phipps has done much to improve the situation in his three volumes, 
The Armies of the First French Republic and the Rise of the Marshals of Napoleon 1. 
Now a fourth volume in this set dealing with The Army of Italy, 1796 to 1797, Paris 
and the Army of the Interior, 1792 to 1797, and The Coup d’Etat of Fructidor, Sep- 
tember 1797,"* comes to add still more to his already great contribution. The study of 
the revolutionary armies centers around the theme of their influence as schools for 
Napoleonic marshals and as such is a valuable addition to Spenser Wilkinson’s The 
Rise of General Bonaparte. But it is really broader in scope than such a statement 
would lead one to believe. It is a valuable study of the strategic history of the time 
and of the administration of the armies aside from commissary problems. 

In the Napoleonic period, publication has been much less extensive than in the 
Revolutionary era and yet has not been absolutely lacking. Henry H. Walsh in his 
The Concordat of 1801: A Study of the Problem of Nationalism in the Relations of 
Church and State’® has prepared a useful compilation of views expressed by various 
factions interested in establishing what appeared to them to be a final settlement of 
the relations between church and state. Nationalism may not have been the most vital 
issue involved in the negotiation of the concordat, but its expression is a reflection 
of the current éfat d’esprit. 

Concerning Napoleon himself there was published by J. M. Thompson during 
1934 a selected collection of the General's letters,*” which forms, in a sense, a com- 
panion volume to the editor's French Revolution: Documents (1789-94). But these 
books should be useful to students of the period. Furthermore, there is Louis Madelin’s 
The Consulate and the Empire,®® a brilliant survey by a well-known writer with vivid 
narrative powers, The book has an excellent bibliography.** 

To the literature of European history of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
have been added during the year two books of real merit: Frederick B. Artz, Reaction 
and Revolution, 1814-1832, and Kent R. Greenfield, Economics and Liberalism in 
the Risorgimento. A study of Nationalism in Lombardy.** The former volume includes 
all Europe and portrays the ‘currents’ that were swirling through the continent during 
the Romantic Period. The latter is a cross-section of Lombardy in the days before 
unification. Greenfield's work is divided into two distinct parts: the first is a detailed 


™R. W. Phipps, The Armies of the First French Republic and the Rise of the Marshals of 
Napoleon I. The Army of Italy, 1796 to 1797, Paris and the Army of the Interior, 1792 to 1797, 
ps the Coup d’Etat of Fructidor, September 1797. London: Oxford University Press. $6.00. See 
also A. G. Macdonell, Napoleon and his Marshals. New York: Macmillan, $2.50. It brings out 
how much of Napoleon's success and failure in war depended on his marshals, but does not 
minimize the rdle of the Little Corporal. It is brilliantly and amusingly written with a wealth of 
anecdotal material. ; 

™ Henry H. Walsh, The Concordat of 1801: A Study of the Problem of Nationalism in the 
Relations of Church and State. New York: Columbia University Préss. $3.50. 

™ Napoleon Self-Revealed in 300 Selected Letters. J. M. Thompson, ed. (and translator), 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

” Louis Madelin, translated by E. F. Buckley, The Consulate and the Empire. Vol. Vil of 
the National History of Prance, edited by Fr. Funck-Brentano. New York: Putnam's Sons. $5.00. 

" Anatolii Vinogradov’s The Black Consul (New York: Viking Press. $2.75) is a study of 
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survey of the economic conditions; the second a treatise on newspapers and their 
nationalist propaganda. The economic material is extremely valuable, for it brings out 
the sharp contrast between the conditions of the more highly developed France and 
England and those of a decidedly backward country. The section on journalism por- 
trays the rise of nationalist doctrines and of public opinion during the days when 
patriots were working to free Lombardy from Austrian domination. What Americans 
thought of this rising nationalism and of Italy in general may be gleaned from Giuseppe 
Prezzolini, Come gli Americani scopirono I'Italia (1750-1850) (How Americans Dis- 
covered Italy).** Among the illustrious visitors mentioned by the author are George 
Bancroft, William Cullen Bryant, Channing, James Fenimore Cooper, Washington 
Irving, and Longfellow, only to mention a few. For these men and for their appreciation 
of his native land, Prezzolini is full of praise. It was a rich generation that has been 
followed by a group of less humanistically inclined Americans. 

Of other books that fall in the first half of the nineteenth century, the most notable 
is The Bleak Age by J. L. and Barbara Hammond, that intrepid pair of writers on labor 
conditions in England.*® This is a study of the lower classes in England and is based 
on the author's The Age of the Chartists. In it is to be found a splendid short account 
of social conditions in England and of Chartism.*® 

Attention should also be called to Ludwig Bauer's Leopold the Unloved ;* 
Yvonne Ffrench’s News From the Past, 1805-1887 ;** and Philip E. Mosely’s Rassian 
Diplomacy and the Opening of the Eastern Question in 1838 and 1839.%° The first of 
these volumes is a biography of Leopold II of Belgium—a greedy king whose affairs 
in the Belgian Congo make seamy reading. The second is a collection of excerpts from 
English newspapers and, despite the title, is limited mostly to England. The third is a 
study of attempted Russian penetration into the Turkish Empire; it might well have 
suggested that in 1838-1839 the Eastern Question was simply being reopened —it was 
not the first move in that complex problem."” 

As one advances down through the nineteenth century, current historical publica- 
tions become more numerous. The year 1934 saw published in this period The Queen 
and Mr. Gladstone by Philip Guedalla,®' which was based on an extensive use of docu 
ments previously unknown. Guedalla in his free and easy style shows Gladstone and 
Victoria putting up a front of cordiality when in reality all was friction and resentment 
between them. The social and economic background of Guedalla’s story is portrayed 
in Early Victorian England 1830-1865, a symposium by a group that includes G. M. 
Young (editor),** Trevelyan, and Sitwell. Then there is R. J. S. Hoffman's British 
and German Trade Rivalry 1875-1914" which relates commercial competition to the 
political hostility between the two nations in the pre-war era. 


™“ Giuseppe Prezzolini, Come gli Americani scopirono I'Italia. Milan: Treves, 1933, Lire 12. 

“J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Bleak Age. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

“See also Ralph E. Turner, James Silk Buckingham, 1786-1855. A Soctal Biography. New 
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™ Ludwig Bauer (translated by Eden and Cedar Paul), Leopold the Unloved. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3.50. 

oa Ffrench, News from the Past, 1805-1887. New York: Viking Press. $2.75. 

” Philip Mosely, Russian Diplomacy and the Opening of the Eastern Question in 1838 
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Most of the books in this later period are definitely in the field of diplomacy and 
international relations. Of all those that have appeared recently, one stands out pre- 
eminently—Pierre Renouvin's La Crise Européenne et la grande guerra (1904-1918 ).°* 
Professor Renouvin has been regarded for some years as the leading French author on 


pre-war diplomacy and war guilt. In this present volume he advances what has come 
to be called the official French thesis. 


Even though Serbian nationalism was often turbulent and dangerous, even though Russian 
diplomacy was imprudent, sometimes ey amps ; without the wilfulness of Germany and 
of Austria-Hungary, the war would not have taken place.” 


Whether one subscribes to this theory or not, the author's account of European relations 
from the beginning of the Franco-English rapprochement and of the Russo-Japanese 
war, his survey of the world on the threshold of the twentieth century, and his story 
of the strategic and political but not the economic conduct of the war are brilliant. Every- 
one who pretends to be a student of the war period should study this work with care. 
It will be found that Renouvin’s interpretation of the earlier diplomacy fits well with 
that of Bernadotte Schmitt, presented now in a brief form in Triple Alliance and Triple 
Entente.™ 

Concerning the world war, books during the year 1934 have been almost legion. 
Liddell Hart has brought out a new edition of his story of the strategic aspects of the 
conflict,*” which has been considered perhaps the best work on the subject, and 
C. R. M. F. Cruttwell has produced a sound treatise, A History of the Great War, 
1914-1918"* that bids fair to displace the volume by Hart as the leading general account 
of the war. Professor Cruttwell’s book is more scholarly than Hart's, being based on 
a tremendous amount of published material. It tells the story in a straightforward 
understandable fashion, unobscured by excessive minutiae, that will appeal especially 
to students and the lay reader."® The work concerns itself with the military, diplomatic, 
and political history of the period and makes no attempt to include economic and 
social material. It stresses a little too much, perhaps, the British point of view 

Of an entircly different nature is the magnificent volume by Francis W. Hirst, 
The Consequences of the War to Great Britain,‘ in the Economic and Social History 
of th the World War under the general editorship of James T. Shotwell. The author en- 
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cluding volume of the British Series. 
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deavors to explain in a general way the changes wrought by the war and the attempts 
made from 1919 to 1934 to liquidate the problems caused by the great conflict. In the 
field of politics, the author maintains that the most important consequences of the 
war were the decline of the Liberal Party, the rise of socialism, the breakdown of the 
two-party system, the emergence of new political groups that have given rise to agita- 
tion for proportional representation—a reform which has not been realized contrary 
to the impression given in the first page of the volume—and the desire throughout the 
empire for greater autonomy. In the field of public finance and economics, stress is 
placed upon the financial burden resulting from the cost of war and the measures taken 
to lighten the load, the increasing expenditure of the government, unemployment, 
and the relative decline of British overseas trade. The last change, which is perhaps 
the most important, is explained primarily by the loss of markets, increasing indus 
trialization in other parts of the world, and the growth of economic nationalism. 
One of the most interesting and stimulating sections of the book is that entitled 
“Concerning social change’; it appears that post-war Britain has become less Puritanical 
and more radical than formerly. Marxist ideas, Sunday amusements, birth control, mov 
ing pictures, sensationalist newspapers, the motor car, higher education for the lower 
classes and a higher standard of living among the employed have all made for change 
in the life of the nation. Mr. Hirst’s reputation as a scholar makes this book one of the 
few authoritative works dealing comprehensively with the effects of the war on a na- 
tion. In the light of this fact, it is important to note that the general conclusion, while 
balanced and unemotional, is that the World War had a decidedly detrimental effect in 
practically every field of national interest. 

For an understanding of the diplomatic history of the war, new works of a 
penetrating and illuminating character continue to appear. Of especial importance in 
this regard is The Causes of the German Collapse in 1918,'*' which is a compilation 
of selected documents from the report of the official German parliamentary commission 
appointed to investigate the defeat of 1918. The information contained in this book 
is of prime importance. Material presented concerning the famous “‘stab-in-the-back”’ 
explanation of German defeat (that revolution among civilians caused the failure 
of the armies) shows conclusively that while anti-war activity in Germany was important 
and spread to the army, the desertion or defeat of Germany's allies, heavy losses in 
men, the precarious strategic position of German armies on the western front after 
Germany had to take the defensive, and the lack of a unified high command among 
the Central Powers all contributed to the débdcle. Moreover, it is now apparent that 
Pan-Germans and the Fatherland Party were instrumental in avoiding peace offers when 
peace could have been made with victory. Of equal importance is The Bolshevik Revolu 
tion, 1917-1918, Documents nd Materials.’°? The documents cited pive a picture of the 
utter demoralization of Russia from July to October, 1917 and bring out clearly that 
peasants were seizing land and destroying chateaux before the actual Bolshevik coup 
in Petrograd. They explain the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, to which there was opposition, 
the consolidation of the new régime by force, and beginnings of civil war. This book 
is made up of primary source material and is much more illuminating than the memoirs 
of World-War statesmen which continue to appear on the market. 


The Causes of the German Collapse in 1918. (Hoover War Library Publications, no. 4.) 
Selected by R. H. Lutz, translated by W. L. Campbell. Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press. $4.00. 

“ James Bunyan and H. H. Fisher, The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1918. Documents and 
Materials, Hoover War Library Publications, no. 3. Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press. $6.00. 
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The validity of this statement will be clear to anyone who delves into the two 
new volumes of War Memoirs of David Lloyd George that cover the years 1916- 
1917.%°* And yet much is to be gleaned from such sources, especially as to the re- 
action of a leader to the nerve-racking task of meeting crises in war time. In volume 
three the author deals with America’s entry into the war, the food and shipping crisis, 
and the Russian Revolution; in volume four he treats peace moves and the military 
problems of 1917 including the Caporetto disaster. These books portray a personality, a 
man who is in sharp contrast with General Tasker Bliss, concerning whom a good biog- 
raphy has now been published.’ Bliss is portrayed as a man who worked up from the 
bottom of the social scale, as mild and peace-loving, as a good general, and as a brilliant 
diplomatist. His rdle in the peace negotiations is described as extremely important. 

Diplomacy in the post-war period has also its numerous devotees among writers 
and publishers. Count Stephen Bethlen, in his The Treaty of Trianon and European 
Peace,'*® endeavors to prove Hungary's historical right to Transylvania and to show 
that the unhealthy economic situation since the war is a reason for treaty revision. 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong in Europe between Wars? has envisaged danger of war 
in the following manner: our capitalist economics have resulted in a class struggle 
that has brought on dictatorships—dictatorships mean war, The revival of war spirit 
in Germany is stimulating martial sentiment in France and has shown Great Britain 
that she must think of defending herself. In analysing the present diplomatic align- 
ments Mr. Fish comes to the conclusion that Germany will not play fair with Poland; 
that France will have difficulty in keeping the Little Entente, now connected through 
Jugoslavia with other Balkan states, in line; that in the long run Austria will desert 
Italy; and that Italy can do little more than shift her weight back and forth between 
Germany and France. 

While actual warfare is still in the offing, economic warfare is being waged with 
a vengeance and especially over oil. The Secret War by Frank C. Hanighen' por- 
trays the lurid side and the importance of the conflict in every part of the world— 
from Tea Pot Dome to Mosul. There is also an underground war going on in the 
arms and ammunition trade that is set forth statistically in the League of Nations 
Statistical Y earbook of the Trade in Arms and Ammunition.’ Hardly a more graphic 
picture of the race in armaments and the supply of war materials to danger zones 
could be presented than in this impartial, complete, and accurate compilation of 
statistics. In another vein—the vein of peace—may be placed Manley O. Hudson's 
Permanent Court of International Justice and The Origins of the International Labor 
Organization edited by James T. Shotwell.“° The former volume, by one of America’s 
most eminent students of international affairs, treats the history, organization, and 
practice of the World Court; the latter, published under the direction of another of 
America’s great internationalists, explains the birth of the International Labor Organiza- 
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tion and the hope of its founders that it should continue to exert pressure in the field 
of economics and social problems even though the League should fail in the realm 
of politics. Finally, there is Michael Demiashkevich, Shackled Diplomacy: The Perma- 
nent Factors of Foreign Policies of Nations,™* which is a stimulating attempt to get 
beneath periodic shifts of policies—to analyze the permanent aspects of international 
relations that in the main condition alliances and wars. Those permanent factors are 
arranged under three headings: (1) the sentiment of revanche ; (2) political mysticism 
that manifests itself in special missions; (3) and vital interests of the nation, rightly 
or wrongly conceived. 

Among the books designed primarily for students of international affairs, are 
J. E. Harley's Documentary Textbook on International Relations,“? which concen- 
trates its attention on the post-war period, and J. F. Horrabin’s An Atlas of Current 
Affairs,8 a collection of seventy-four maps with accompanying explanations that 
elucidate all the essential points of the leading international problems of the day. The 
book is extremely clear and is a work that can be used with profit by almost everyone 
interested in the material—from high school student to university scholar." 

The internal affairs of the various European countries have been dealt with as 
abundantly as their foreign relations during the year 1934. For France there is an ex- 
cellent piece of work—Economic Conditions in France—by the well known British 
commercial counsellor in Paris, Sir Robert Cahill."'° This volume treats all phases of 
economic activity from farming to aviation and is the most dependable survey avail- 
able. For commercial aviation it may be supplemented by Marian D. Tolles’ A History 
of French Subsidies to Commercial Aviation,‘ for monetary problems by France’s Crisis 
by Paul Einzig,’*? and for an understanding of the Saar Problem by The Saar Struggle 
by Michael Florinsky."™* 

French recent political crises have been unraveled by Alexander Werth in France 
in Ferment."® He has an account of the Stavisky scandal and of all the “dirt” that has 
been uncovered in the last three years. The Spirit of Modern France by Helen Hill'?° 
cuts a wider swath than Werth’s book—it attempts to explain why Frenchmen think, 
feel, and act as they do. While such an order is a large one, Miss Hill has succeeded in 
suggesting certain fundamentals that make her pamphlet compare favorably with 
the works of Professor André Siegfried on the same subject. 
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Most of the literature about Germany runs, as is to be expected, toward the 
subject of National Socialism. In New Governments of Europe**+ Hitlerism is treated 
rather unsympathetically along with other dictatorial régimes. Konrad Heiden’s A 
History of National Socialism,}** which is considered to be the best book on the advent 
to power of the Nazis, although Calvin Hoover's Germany Enters the Third Reich 
would give it a close race for first honors, has been translated into English and enlarged 
by material covering the years 1933 and the early part of 1934. Although the work 
of a journalist and of a non-Nazi, A History of National Socialism is well documented 
and free from obnoxious bias. The approach is through politics and personalities; no 
attempt is made to explain the rise of Hitler in broad economic or social movements. 
In sharp contrast to Heiden’s book is Nazism: An Assault on Civilization by a group 
of leading Americans.'** As its title indicates, the volume is an attack on Hitlerism and 
has little value save for propaganda purposes. Another vitriolic attack on Hitlerism 
is Germany Unmasked by Robert Dell.'** The author endeavors to show that the Eng- 
lish translation of Hitler’s Mein Kampf omitted considerable material of an anti-French 
and anti-English nature, especially a threat for an eventual reckoning with Germany's 
perennial enemy west of the Rhine. Secret instructions sent by the German Ministry 
of Propaganda to agents abroad are reproduced in full in an effort to show the threat 
of Hitler to the status quo and his attempts at winning sympathy abroad.1*° National 
Socialism is condemned as a return to barbarism; it lifts the mask of civilization from 
Germany. Of a much higher order is Wilhelm Répke’s German Commercial Policy.1*® 
It reaches back into the history of the nineteenth century for its terms of reference, 
relates German policy to economic development, and explains present trends. Professor 
Répke has little sympathy for the Nazi policy of economic self-sufficiency and con- 
cludes his volume by expressing a wish for freer international trade. 

Concerning other European countries, historical literature has been less copious 
during the year 1934. For Russia, there is W. H. Chamberlin’s Rassia’s Iron Age,}*" 
which indicates a cooling enthusiasm for Russian socialism on the part of this eminent 
American newspaperman. For England, there is The British Way to Recovery by 
Herbert Heaton,!** that explains the various and extensive governmental measures to 
cope with the economic depression in Britain. For Spain, there is Lean Men: An 
Episode in a Life,’®® a novel of the Spanish revolution of 1931 based on the personal 
experiences of the author. And for Poland, there is Paul Douglass’ The Economic Inde- 
pendence of Poland.*° After an extensive analysis of the various branches of Polish 
recovery, the author concludes that Poland, seeking to become one of the world’s great 
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powers, “set out to establish her economic independence at the expense of economic 
codperation.” The difficulties which such a policy entailed, and the vicissitudes of the 
depression years, however, have gradually brought about a change in Poland’s attitude. 
At present, thinks Dr. Douglass, there appears to be a growing appreciation of the 
fact that the republic’s “chief concern must be to play a determining part in the eco- 
nomic development of the industrial countries of northwestern and central Europe by 
supplying them with agricultural products and raw materials.”}* 

Among the books on non-European parts of the world which are of interest to 
students of modern European history, Walter Fitzgerald’s Africa, A Social, Economic, 
and political Geography of Its Major Regions'** is one of the most valuable that has 
appeared in 1934. The author begins his treatment with a consideration of the physical 
environment, of the discoveries and partitions, and of the people. Then he takes each 
region individually, indicating its political problems, natural resources, exploitation, 
and the like. For the person who desires fundamental facts concerning any part of 
Africa, this book will be found to be an indispensable manual. It is profusely illustrated 
with maps, which are useful but not beautiful, and has excellent bibliographies, and 
a workable index. Of the more detailed studies about Africa, attention should be called 
to The Struggle for South Africa, 1875-1899: A study in Economic Imperialism by R. I. 
Lovell*#* and Morocco at the Parting of the Ways. The Story of Native Protection to 
1885, by E. F. Cruickshank.?** Both of these volumes deal with European penetration 
of backward areas—a subject that leads Mr. Lovell to caustic comments and Mr. Cruick- 
shank to disparaging remarks. The authors have made extensive use of primary sources 
that make their works as definitive as anything can be in this changing world. A more 
popular book is South Africa 1652-1933 by A. F. Hattersley, an excellent and sound 
survey.1%> Of quite another character is volume two of Egypt Since Cromer by Lord 
Lloyd,'** a story of Britain’s imperial policies in Egypt from 1919 to 1929, the last 
four years of which the author was His Majesty’s High Commissioner in the country. 
For this reason the author’s account is highly personal and the reader soon learns that 
Lloyd is not enamored of Britain’s change of Egyptian policy in 1922 (following the 
Milner report) that replaced the proctectorate and British administration with Egyp- 
tian administration and a mere guarantee to Britain of certain minimum imperial rights. 
He complains of waning imperial interest among the English, of self-determination of 
peoples (Egyptian nationalism), and of the inefficiency of Egyptian administrators. 

In the field of Near Eastern history is the careful survey of the history of Palestine 
by Jacob de Haas.18? This book, which treats of Palestine from the beginning of the 
Christian era to the present time, is based on extensive research and fills in many 
little known epochs of the development of the country. It indicates a serious decline 


™ For Austria, see Julius Deutsch, The Civil War in Austria, A First-Hand Account from 
Eye Witnesses and Participants. Chicago: Socialist Party. 25c. A story of the suppression of 
Socialists i in Vienna by Dollfuss in 1934. 
™ Walter Fitzgerald, Africa, A Social, Economic, and Political Geography of Its Major Re- 
gions. ] New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 
™ R. I. Lovell, The Struggle for South Africa, 1875-1899: A Study in Economic Imperialism. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $4.00. 
™ E. F. Cruickshank, Morocco at the Parting of the Ways. The Story of Native Protection to 
1885. . Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. $2.50. 
. an F. Hattersley, South Africa 1652-1933. London: Butterworth. Home University Li- 
rary 2/6. 
™ Lord Lloyd, Egypt Since Cromer. Vol. II. London: Macmillan Co. $7.50. 
, pa Jacob de Haas, History of Palestine, the Last Two Thousand Years, New York: Macmil- 
an. $3.50, 
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in its prosperity in the thirteenth century, due to careless exploitation and _ political 
turmoil, that did not begin to be alleviated until 1850. Concerning Turkey there is A 
Year's Embassy to Mustafa Kemal by Charles Sherrill,** a popular travel book and 
history of Turkey since the war. 

On Far Eastern History may be mentioned British Opium Policy in China and 
India by D. E. Owen, a book that is both scholarly and illuminating.?** It portrays with 
emphasis the British endeavors to suppress the trade in later years. Also, the pamphlet 
by George H. Blakeslee, Conflicts of Policy in the Far Eas*° will serve to clarify a 
muddled situation. The splendid new life of Sun Yat-Sen by Lyon Sharman"? will do 
much to counteract the “‘cult” of the great Chinese leader that has threatened to take 
him out of the reality of his times. The Chinese, Their History and Culture by K. S. 
Latourette is an important and useful synthesis of a vast subject.'** The first volume 
deals with geography and history down to 1933; the second volume treats of the 
cultural, intellectual, social, and economic development of the Chinese people.1** 
Finally, there is the scholarly Cambridge Shorter History of India.** 

No great number of textbooks on modern European history has appeared in 
1934, yet notice should be made of those that have been published. The most stimulat- 
ing of the new books is undoubtedly the work by Erik Achorn.1*° This volume is well 
and interestingly written and contains, much to its credit, a tremendous amount of 
fresh material—not the old hackneyed anecdotes, examples, and illustrations found in 
most textbooks. The author has made a laudable effort to weave social, economic, and 
cultural history into the political history of his period. The main criticism that can be 
made of the book—and this is very serious in the light of its use in colleges—is that 
comparatively little space is devoted to the period prior to 1870. All the emphasis is 
on the time-span since the Franco-Prussian war. Nevertheless, the book is brilliant 
and deserves a future. No such flattering statement can be made for Europe since 
Napoleon by Palm and Graham."** Although it does not lay undue stress on the very 
recent period, it has much less of original information than the Achorn volume. In 
places it reads very much like one of the leading textbooks already on the market. The 
fact that the authors attempt to write interpretative history rather than an encyclopedia 
will appeal to many. 

There are a number of books that fall in no special category but deserve some 
mention. Among them are a sketchy survey of the history of Czechoslovakia from 
the seventh century to the present day, with emphasis on the recent period, by Kamil 
Krofta,447 and a series of seventeen provocative essays by Carl Becker—a historian 

** Charles Sherrill, A Year's Embassy to Mustafa Kemal. New York: Scribner's. $3.00. 


™ D. E. Owen, British Opium Policy in China and India. New Haven: Yale University 
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™ Lyon Sharman, Sun Yat-Sen: His Life and its Meaning. New York: John Day. $3.50. 

“kK. S. Latourette, The Chinese, Their History and Culture. New York: Macmillan Co. 
2 Vols., $7.50. 

“8 See The Social Studies, XXV1 (March, 1935) for reviews of the following works: H. E. 
Wildes, Japan in Crisis. New York: Macmillan Co. $2.00. Elizabeth Seeger, The Pageant of 
Chinese History. New York: Longmans, Green. $3.00 L. C. Goodrich and H. C. Fenn, A Syllabus 
of the History of Chinese Civilization and Culture. Second Edition. China Society of America. 75c. 

™ Allen, Haig, Wolseley, and Dodwell, The Cambridge Shorter History of India. New York: 
Macmillan Co. $4.00. 

*° Erik Achorn, European Civilization and Politics since 1815. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
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who can both think and write—on political and economic thought, on history, his- 
torians, and historical figures. The essays on liberalism and the Marxian philosophy 
are highly to be recommended."** A manual of helpful suggestions to the research 
student has been written by J. M. Vincent. It discusses the nature of history and 
historical evidence, as well as the related fields to which the historian must look for 
aid.** A very useful work is The Dictionary of Dates by Helen Rex Keller.*°° It is 
a carefully compiled collection of important dates, of which the value is a trifle im- 
paired by the lack of an index. In the first volume, which covers Europe as well as 
Asia and Africa, so few dates are given before 1800 that the work is of compara- 
tively little use for the earlier period. But for the recent era the number of dates is 
large, and it is well-nigh impossible to find many of them in other reference books. 

Everett Dean Martin’s Farewell to Revolution’ is an attempt to to interpret 
revolutions in the light of psychology, especially the psychology of crowds. It is main- 
tained that ‘revolutions are an almost stereotyped form of social behavior’!*? and 
“that the mind of the public is subject to certain seizures of an episodic and cyclical 
nature, the recurrence of which is strikingly similar to the recurrent manic-depressive 
attacks of unbalanced individual minds.”?°* In the course of history, Mr. Martin main- 
tains, there have been the following revolutionary cycles: the struggle of man for a 
kind of ideal equality in ancient times; religious revolutions in the period from the 
eleventh century to 1648; the rationalized struggles for constitutional liberty, parlia- 
mentary government, and the rights of man from 1642 to 1917; and the revolutionary 
movements of Communism, Fascism, and Nazism since 1917 which are aimed against 
the objectives obtained in the preceding period. Mr. Martin has an ingenious idea 
but slips into the pitfall of all those who would over-simplify. Psychology does not 
explain all the causes of revolution. The author admits this (he has a way of disarm- 
ing his critics by suggesting his own weaknesses) but does little to strengthen his 
position. When he analyzes specific revolutions, he displays glaring unfamiliarity with 
the works of professional historians.°* He draws analogics where parallels do not 
exist. He makes out of revolutions lower-class movements, when they are not proletarian 
agitations. Out of this hodge-podge of fact and theory, the author draws the self-evident 
conclusion that revolutions do not occur if nen engage in intelligent social planning,'®” 
and the more questionable deduction that revolutions accomplish no good.'** 

A survey of the recent works in history leads to some hopeful conclusions. At 
least two or three companies are publishing an increasing number of sound and worth- 
while books in the field of history, despite the commercial pressure which tends to 
place a premium on the cheap, popular pseudo-histories of one sort or another. Gradu- 
ally there are beginning to apear truly interpretative books like that on the French 
Revolution by Crane Brinton. Slowly the trend of the times is pushing to the fore 
syntheses of social and economic history to replace the spectacular, the narrowly 
political, the sensationally biographical, and the shallowly psychological. 


™* Carl Becker, Every Man His Own Historian. New York: Crofts. $2.50. 

“J. M. Vincent, Aids to Historical Research. New York: Appleton-Century. $2.25. 
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“8 Ibid., p. 32. 
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Current Events in World Affairs 


GEORGE H. E. SMITH 


Scanning the Future from the Back of a Camel: 
The African Dispute 
A “Long” Congress 


THE AFRICAN DISPUTE 


Today (August 28) Italy and Ethopia are technically at peace with each other 
and with the rest of the world. But tomorrow? Tomorrow, they may be spending 
their substance, in manhood and resources, in a violent effort to destroy each other. 
Peace hangs by so slender a thread. And the incidents of their quarrel are of such a 
nature and so far-reaching that many other nations may be sucked into the flames of 
war. 

Background in Brief. Africa is one of the “backward” areas of the world. For 
many reasons it is not developed in the same way or to the same extent as is the 
continent of Europe. In the last several centuries excursions of the “‘civilized” (chiefly 
European) nations into the world’s backward areas (such as Africa, Asia, and the 
Pacific) took three forms: exploration, trading, exploitation. 

Stages in Colonial Development. The first stage in the relations between the 
civilized nations, so-called, and the backward areas was that of exploration. It is well- 
known to every school boy and need not be dwelled upon here. 

The second may be called the trading stage, although it has been called by harsher 
names. During this period the European nations set up trading stations, such as the 
treaty ports on the China coast and in Africa, through which the products of Europe's 
emerging industrial economy were exchanged for the silks, teas, spices, ivory and other 
products of native economies in the backward places. Before this period came to a 
close about 1768, zealous European nations also commenced to go beyond the simple 
trading relationship in its dealings with native populations. They seized territories, 
formed them into colonies dominated by military force, and exploited them for their 
precious metals, native products, and as slave reservoirs. 

Then, for more than a hundred years, Europe turned in upon itself and was largely 
occupied with its own political development, its unfolding industry, and the struggle 
for power within its own household. Excursions into the backward areas still held a 
place in European thought, but the benefits to be gained from such ventures were 
questioned on the grounds of hazard and cost. Especially was this so after the great 
colonial possession—the United States—was lost to the British Empire. 

The third stage sct in about the 1870's and European expansion to backward 
countries flared forth anew. European industry had matured. It was using up more 
materials and turning out more produce than its domestic economy as then organized 
could supply or absorb. It needed raw materials and markets, and it looked to the 
overseas possessions and backward areas to supply them. There too finance capital 
found a profitable ficld for investment. Almost every European nation commenced 
an intensive assault upon the undeveloped areas of the world. They set up “spheres” 
of “influence” and “interest.” They forced economic and political concessions. They 
fought and bargained among themselves for colonial prizes. The period has been 
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called the age of “imperialism,” and it was marked by shameless dealings with native 
peoples and their resources. A high peak was reached at the turn of the century, par- 
ticularly in the exploitation of Asiatic territory; and this spread to Africa during the 
first decade of the new century. Friction and open conflict accompanied the scramble 
for control; and the development was one of the chief contributory causes of the 
World War, 1914-1917. 

It was during this period that the seeds of the present Italian-Ethiopian quarrel 
took firm root. By two treaties arranged in 1891 and 1906, Great Britain, France, and 
Italy arranged among themselves for the ownership, control and exploitation of Ethi- 
opia and other African territories. Later, these agreements were supplemented by an- 
other in 1925 and the recent Franco-Italian and Anglo-French-Italian understandings 
of last February (see The Social Studies for March and April, 1935). These nations 
openly pledged themselves “to respect and maintain the independence and integrity” 
of Ethiopia. The phrase was a familiar one of the period. In practice, the noble declara- 
tion of self-sacrifice meant just the opposite. It was a covering formula under which 
strong nations proceeded to occupy and extend their power over undeveloped areas 
and weaker peoples. It has been likened to the practice of rival gangsters in present-day 
large cities who operate “protection” rackets which they have parceled out amongst 
themselves under mutual promises not to make the “shake down” too severe lest the 
victims rise up in wrath against all of them. But this illustration may be too hard on 
the gangsters whose operations are, after all, quite narrowly limited. In the course 
of this development, Italy was confirmed in the possession of Eritrea and Italian Somali- 
land, with collateral interests, on the African coast bordering respectively on the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocean. Great Britain and France received free hands elsewhere 
in Africa as their interests and desires required. 

Italian-Ethiopian Dispute. In the course of enclosing with the boundaries of 
civilization territory claimed by Ethiopia last December, Italian troops clashed with 
native tribesmen in the neighborhood of Ualual, some 60 miles inland from the borders 
of Italian Somaliland (see The Social Studiees, January, 1935). 

Ethiopia reported the affair to the League of Nations Council. Italy denied the 
encroachment and made counter-changes. Both countries are members of the League. 
Both are pledged, as are all League members, ‘‘to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and political independence of all members of the 
League.”” Furthermore, they have agreed to submit disputes to peaceful procedures 
for settlement and not to go to war with any member who complies with the terms of 
such settlements. Both countries signed the Kellogg Pact renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy. Accordingly, from December, 1934, to the present time, 
jurisdiction over the Italian-Ethiopian dispute was vested in the League which tried to 
compose the quarrel by conciliation and arbitration and by encouraging the parties to 
settle their differences by direct negotiation. 

Anyone who has tried to compose a quarrel between individuals will recognize 
the difficulties involved. The Italians sought to limit the conciliation commission 
simply to the fixing of responsibility for the Ualual clash. Ethiopia wanted to widen 
the inquiry to cover all of its relations with Italy which were asserted to lie back of 
the border incident and to be the causes for future friction. The commission broke 
up over this issue. On an appeal to the Council, Italy's wishes to limit the inquiry were 
sustained, and the hearings were resumed. But because of the growing seriousness of 
the dispute, the Council promised to examine the entire situation along with the com- 
mission’s report when the Council met on September 4. 
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In the nine-months interval over which these negotiations were spread, Italy sent 
large contingents of troops, military and colonizing equipment to its African possessions 
in open preparation for an invasion of Ethiopia. Mussolini aroused the Italian populace 
to war fever. Tension spread throughout Europe. The inability of the League to bring 
about a settlement led Great Britain and France, under the terms of the 1906 treaty, 
to meet with Italy in an effort to find a way out of a situation that was growing in- 
creasingly alarming. Concessions of rights and territory were offered by these Powers 
and by Ethiopia to Italy and were spurned by her. 

It was in the course of these discussions that Mussolini, speaking for Italy, prac- 
tically told the Great Powers and the League that he would be satisfied with nothing 
short of complete control over Ethiopia. If necessary to get it, he would withdraw 
from the League and resist the attempt of any nation to stop him. There the matter 
stands. All present efforts for peace have failed. The League Council is scheduled to 
meet September 4 to consider the entire situation. The end of the rainy season in Africa 
is approaching, and then military operations will be possible. War is believed in- 
evitable. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE INTERESTED NATIONS 


Italy. Wishes to avenge the defeat at Adowa when Menelik drove Italy out of 
Abyssinia in 1896. Seeks recompense for failure to get larger slices of colonial territory 
at the Versailles peace conference. Suffers under internal economic stress. Needs outlet 
for population. Needs raw materials and markets for her domestic economy. Desires 
to find her “place in the sun,” become a first-rate Power in world councils, and re- 
capture the ancient “glory of Rome.”” May possibly require a war to turn her people’s 
attention from domestic shortcomings and to renew her people’s faith in the power of 
the Fascist Dictatorship to serve them. 

Ethiopia. Undeveloped territory ranging from desert wastes to snow-clad moun- 
tains. Whole seacoast in possession of European Powers—Great Britain, France, Italy. 
Believed to have oil and mineral resources and large upland areas suitable for 
colonization. Ways of life typical of biblical times caught up in the swirl of modern 
civilization. Slavery prevalent but being suppressed. Subject to British interests in the 
region of Lake Tsana and the Blue Nile which waters Egypt. French interests control 
the Addis-Ababa-Djibouti railroad and various economic enterprises and concessions. 
Willing to part with some territory and give some rights to Italy if peace without loss 
of independence can be assured. Otherwise, ready to fight and die in defense of her 
land ‘‘with the help of God.” Zealous native armies without modern equipment and 
prevented by embargoes and other means of the interested powers from getting any. 

League of Nations. Committed to peace and the enforcement of peace through 
penalties (sanctions) prescribed in the League Covenant. Attempting to apply peaceful 
procedure of conciliation and arbitration to the dispute. Has a conspicuous failure in 
this regard in its records of Japan’s invasion of Manchuria. Owing to the structure of 
its organization and the pull and tug of conflicting interests among its members, it 
always acts too late, is unable to adopt a clear-cut policy and is unable to enforce its 
decisions. Forced to see its ideals destroyed by the conduct of its members, which 
argues soundly for organic defects in its structure. 

Great Britain. Weakened in the great source of its former strength—sea power. 
Further weakened by the developments of submarine and air warfare—all of which 
renders her more vulnerable to other nations while increasing their military power. 
Possesses a great colonial empire scattered over the face of the earth. Fears loss of 
her power in the Mediterranean and consequently of her lines of communication to 
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Egypt, India, and the Far East. Fears racial disturbances of dark-skinned peoples against 
the whites, endangering ‘white supremacy.” Fears upsets in Europe while Italy centers 
attentions of the world on Africa. Wishes to keep friendships with France and Italy 
but appears to be unable to escape hurting one or the other or both. Because of all these 
elements, and perhaps out of a genuine desire to advance world peace since 1919, has 
supported the League and all peaceful procedure. At first, willing to some extent to 
give Italy some of her African territory and urge other concessions from other nations 
in the interests of peace. Later, strengthens her Mediterranean and Suez Canal de- 
fences while talking of “moral” sanctions against Italy. 

France. Has large possessions in Africa over which she has had frequent dis- 
agreements with Italy, ending most often with acceptable “understandings.” Through 
fear of Germany, seeks to keep Italy unsympathetic with Germany as one item in the 
French policy of defense against Germany and prevention of Germany's recovery from 
the World War. Is suspicious of Italy generally, but willing to use her, for example, 
as a threat to German union with Austria. Yet wishes to keep friendship with Great 
Britain which Italian-Ethiopian campaign threatens to disrupt. As does Great Britain, 
fears color and racial animosities through native uprisings. Does not welcome Italian 
success in Ethiopia for fear of resulting Italian aggressive actions in Africa, Europe, 
and world councils. Yet cannot be reconciled to Ethiopian success for fear of the exam- 
ple it would set before natives in her own colonies. Moreover, there are the bargains 
that have been struck with Italy. Of all nations, most persistent player of the diplomatic 
game in European politics. Armed to the teeth and finds herself in the rdle of arbiter 
between Great Britain and Italy in a situation where almost every development may 
work to her own disadvantage. 

Germany. Silent on the African dispute. Previously outspoken in demand for 
return of her colonies taken from her as “tribute’’ for her defeat. Working to regain 
lost territories and power in Europe. Desirous of uniting with Austria. Bitter against 
France. Unfriendly with Russia. Willing to use Italy for her ends but remembers how 
Italy deserted the Triple Alliance. Arming rapidly on land, sea, and in the air. Strug- 
gling against severe economic distress. Subject to political and religious unrest center- 
ing around the power and objectives of the Hitler Dictatorship. Future conduct un- 
certain. 

Japan. Has developed considerable trade with Ethiopia in recent years. Rumored 
that Japan may help Ethiopia with war munitions and other aids. Rumors probably 
unfounded. If anything, Japan will use Ethiopian uncertainties to advance Japanese 
aims in Asia, but nothing more. 

United States. Lost tremendous prestige, goods, and money as a result of the last 
war and anxious to keep out of the next. But easily susceptible to patriotic slogans. 
Always desirous of peace, but unwilling to do much about it or face the sacrifices peace 
requires. Occupied with domestic troubles and coming presidential elections. Passed 
neutrality law with loophole for “business as usual’’ (law proposes impartial embargo 
on “implements of war” but what of such “materials” of war as cotton, iron and steel, 
coal, rubber, leather, chemicals, and the like?). Eyes across the Pacific on the fleet 
maneuvers there and the air bases strung like beads to the China coast. 


SPECULATIONS ON WAR 


A strong argument could be made to show either that war or peace will be the 
immediate future result of the existing tension in Africa, The odds favor war; because, 
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it is said, that in the clash of European interests there are more factors favorable to 
Italy's campaign than oppose it. Moreover, it is asserted, Mussolini has gone too far 
now to retreat without having his whole domestic ruling power challenged with con- 
sequences disastrous to him personally and to Fascism. But there are imponderables 
on the other side. Africa is closer to Europe’s heart than was Manchuria, and the 
same indifference cannot be expected. Opposition is growing rapidly. The September 
4 meeting of the Council may give such opposition a chance to come out in the open 
stronger than on previous occasions. Delay may be forced until more substantial bribes 
will enable Mussolini to accept peace, boast of the power of Fascism, and so save his 
face with the Italian people. 

If Mussolini persists regardless of events and consequences, as he may well do, 
the African campaign is likely to be a “brilliant Italian success’ overiaying years of 
guerrilla warfare in an attempted ‘‘pacification’’ of the natives. There are likely to be 
“bandits” in Africa just as there are in Manchuria. But an African war now is not 
likely to widen into a general European war—for the time being, Great Britain and 
France will find a way to get along with Mussolini even as a guest manages to smile 
upon the host's spoiled child, and with the same thoughts behind it. 

But involved in this dispute, directly and indirectly, are deeper issues rapidly 
being formed by the inexorable pressure of time and circumstances. They are broad 
issues and can scarcely be expected to appear in just the form in which they will be 
stated. But like the strong undercurrents of a stormy sea, they will express themselves 
by the angry, tossing waves on the surface in which many a ship of state, as do ships 
at sea, may capsize. Chief among these issues are: (1) a shift in the European and 
world balance of power; (2) beginning of fresh struggles for power in hitherto 
quiescent Africa; (3) struggle for control of the Mediterranean; (4) struggle be- 
tween parliamentarianism (democracy) and authoritarian forms of government; (5) 
the still wider spread of industrial and agricultural technology with increasing pressure 
upon capitalist nations to turn in upon themselves with an economy of collectivism; (6) 
the rising power and possible solidarity of the dark-skinned races and their challenge 
to white supremacy. 

But war or peace, the present crisis is little more than an incident in the play of 
greater forces generated in the past and bound to influence the future of human rela- 
tions throughout the world. 


Allen Nevins, “I. A Test For Diplomacy,” and 

Ignatius Phayre, “II. The Risks of The Game,’ under the general heading of “Italy's Gamble 
For Ethiopia,” Current History, XLII (September, 1935), 577-590. 

Ernest Angell, ‘Can We Stay Out of War?” Harpers Magazine, CLXXI (September, 1935), 
456-476 

George Soule, ‘The Price of Neutrality,” New Republic, LXXXIV (August 21, 1935), 38-41. 
(This is one of a series of four articles, all of which will repay reading.) 


A “LONG” CONGRESS 


The Congress just closed will be known as a ‘‘long’’ Congress for two very different 
reasons. Senator Huey P. Long had the last inning before the Speaker's gavel ended the 
session in accordance with a resolution passed earlier in the day for automatic adjourn- 
ment. Solely a demonstration of personal petulence, his filibuster was the most useless on 
record. It prevented the passage of the Deficiency Bill making the needed appropriations 
for the Social Security Bill providing federal aid for aged persons, dependent and 
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crippled children, maternal and child welfare, public health and unemployment compen- 
sation. Senator Long succeeded in drawing the attention of the country upon himself 
as an individual, but he walked out of the chamber alone. So far as the country is con- 
cerned, a man who cannot enlist the sympathies of his colleagues is either a dangerous 
character or an irresponsible fool, and neither one bodes good for the nation’s welfare. 

But the session was a long one in the time sense as well. It lasted 235 days—the 
longest session since the 67th Congress, second session, which extended from December 
5, 1921 to September 22, 1922, or 292 days. The session will take its place in history 
with other long sessions which occurred on other occasions of great national stress such 
as in the periods: 1921-1922, 1912-1917, 1885-1893, and about a dozen instances 
throughout the remainder of Congressional history. 

Significant Legislation. A broad range of important laws were passed. In the field 
of finance, the Gold Clause Act completes the nationalization of gold and closes the 
avenues of suit against the government by holders of goid clause certificates and persons 
aggrieved by the seizure of gold and silver. The Banking Act seeks to strengthen the 
banking system through a reorganization of the Federal Reserve Board, changes in 
previous banking laws, and permanent deposit insurance. The RFC was extended for 
two years. Further means for effecting financial reorganizations and codrdination of rail- 
roads were provided. 

The original Agricultural Adjustment Act and other farm laws were amended to 
meet possible constitutional objections and broadened to make crop controls and farm 
relief more effective. An Act, with a purpose similar to the Frazier-Lemke Act giving 
farm mortgage relief which was invalidated by the Supreme Court last May, was passed. 

The soft coal industry is declared to be ‘‘affected with a national public interest’’ 
in the Guffey Coal Act; and a whole scheme for bringing order into the industry laid out. 
A new Act for the regulation of the oil industry was passed to fill the gap of the law 
previously in force and declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court last fall. 

With a modified attack upon the holding company, the utilities will face the 
beginning of federal regulation in the industry. 

Most important in the field of labor relations is the Wagner-Connery Labor Rela- 
tions Act which declares collective bargaining to be a national policy and creates 
machinery to enforce and regulate it. Another Act—one providing for railroad retire- 
ment pensions—recently declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, was re-enacted 
in substance in the Wagner-Crosser Act. 

The Work-Relief Act with its huge appropriation of close to five billion dollars is 
already familiar to the country through the feverish activity of the WPA. Outstanding 
in the session, if not in the entire history of American social progress, is the Social 
Security Act previously mentioned. 

Underlying a good portion of the whole program, and supplementing its phil- 
osophy in the financial field, is the Revenue Act of 1935, taking the first step toward the 
leveling off of wealth and income. It increases the rates on heavy individual incomes, 
sets up graduate rates on corporate incomes, and broadens the taxation base by adding 
new sources of revenue. The 3-cent postage rate and taxes on a wide variety of products 
and services (called the “nuisance” taxes) are continued for two years. 

In the field of public electric power generation and transmission, the original 
Tennessee Valley Act was amended to strengthen its constitutionality, and to broaden its 
powers and operations. 

Most significant in foreign affairs is the Neutrality Act designed to keep the United 
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States out of future wars by regulating munitions manufactures through a National 
Munitions Board, and controlling the export of munitions, barring foreign submarines 
from American ports, and setting rules of conduct for American citizens, when war 
breaks out between foreign nations. 

Other Acts treat with the airmail; amendments to the bankruptcy laws; investiga- 
tions of telephone companies; prisons, crime and crime conditions such as the “poultry 
racket’; protection of national forests, game and wild life; control over the liquor 
trafic; enlargement of the judiciary and the filling of vacant judgeships; further aid for 
home owners ; retention of a skeleton NRA; a 40-hour work-week for postal employees ; 
publication of a Federal Register for the public record of executive and other documents 
directly affecting the people; miscellaneous matters bearing upon the army, navy, and 
national defense; amendments to the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 with respect to 
coastwise trade; incorporation of the American National Theater and Academy; and a 
large number of other laws involving many interests in the American scene. 

A Transition Congress. The session just closed was a curious mixture revealing 
temperaments ranging from outright revolutionary tendencies to dyed-in-the-wool 
reactionism. So long as such a temper prevails it is not likely that strong conflicts will 
engage the nation. Beliefs must crystallize into formidable and determined blocs before 
conflict is possible. As a transition Congress, it lived up to expectations of informed 
observers. Its Senate rejected the proposal to take the United States into the World 
Court. On several occasions both houses ‘‘ran away” from administration control; while 
at other times one or the other house so strongly supported the administration that dead- 
locks between the houses ensued. Although investigations disclosed vicious lobbying by 
private interests, little effect of such tactics was registered in the legislation. 

Between now and the opening of the next session, Congressional committees will 
hold some fifteen investigations which chiefly concern: power and other lobbies, World 
War international finance, land and water policies of the government, bankruptcy and 
receivership practices in the courts, operation of the Silver Purchase Act, administration 
of the Virgin Islands, chain-store practices, real estate reorganization proceedings, air 
transport companies, the patent situation, and campaign expenditures of House candi- 
dates in the special elections this year. 

Coming Supreme Court Battles. In the Supreme Court this fall and winter cases 
are scheduled for hearing and decision on the constitutionality of the AAA and 
processing taxes, the power to acquire land for slum clearance projects, powers of the 
TVA, and on gold clause legislation. Legal contests involving laws passed by the 
recent Congress are already foreshadowed. 

Transition Atmosphere Across the Nation. Elsewhere in the nation events took 
curious turns also. As with the Congress, they reveal the great economic, political, and 
social transition through which the country is moving. Rhode Island elected a Re- 
publican Congressman who vowed uncompromising opposition to the new deal and all 
its works. Republicans took this as a “straw” in their favor. But because they must have 
“bricks” too, former President Hoover deplored ‘the surrender by Congress to the 
President of powers reaching to dictatorial dimensions and in the invasion of States’ 
rights.” He demanded to know “what changes this administration proposes in the 
Constitution.” With political sagacity, President Roosevelt did not give him a bill of 
particulars. Huey Long announced his intention to seek the presidency in 1936. The 
Oregon State Federation of Labor at its annual convention held during the week of 
August 19, declared in favor of “production for use.” An “Independent Farmers’ 
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Council” with headquarters in Chicago (and savoring strongly of the stockyards and 
grain elevators) was formed to combat the farm program, and re-establish the old- 
fashioned virtues of business, self-reliance and thrift. 

Mrs. Oliver Harriman has received permission from Borough President Levy to 
erect a booth in Times Square for the purpose of conducting a poll on legalizing 
lotteries. She favors them as a source of income for hospitals and charities, and wishes 
to sound the sentiment of the public. This inquiry has nothing to do with lotteries as a 
relief to income taxpayers. In California 300 Vigilantes tarred and feathered two 
alleged Communists and beat several others. The American State Department entered 
a protest with the Soviet Government alleging violation of the Litvinov pledge not to 
encourage on Russian soil Communist activities against the United States. With more 
cleverness than diplomacy and going to the bible, which Russia does not believe in, for 
his answer, the Soviet Ambassador in an informal statement asked: ‘‘And why beholdest 
thou the mote which is in thy brother's eye, but perceivest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye?” Continuing its policy of the ‘‘good neighbor,” the Roosevelt Administration 
announced the virtual conclusion of a treaty with Panama renouncing the right of the 
United States to intervene to preserve order in the Central American Republic. 


George Soule, “Back to States’ Rights,” Harpers Magazine, CLX XI (September, 1935), 484-491. 

Anonymous, “Breaking Into Politics,” Forum (and Century), XCIV (September, 1935), 166-172. 

Jonathan Daniels, “The Rich Begin To Pay,’ Forum (and Century), XCIV (September, 1935), 
139-144. 





Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


CHANGES IN THE DEPARTMENT 


Beginning with this number, the Department will be edited in the editorial office. 
It is a pleasure to acknowledge the services of, and to thank, the Committee on Current 
Information of the National Council and its Chairman, Howard E. Wilson, for their 
activities and work in the gathering and editing of copy for the Department. 

The scope of the Department will be expanded to devote more space to the 
activities of the National Council for the Social Studies and affiliated regional, state, 
and local councils, as well as unafhliated groups and organizations of social-studies 
teachers. News concerning bills in legislatures, and resolutions and decisions of organi- 
zations affecting instruction in the social studies and teachers of these subjects, will be 
printed. More attention will be given to the liberation of teachers from pressure groups 
as well as from the arbitrary imposition of petty rules governing the personal life and 
actions of teachers. News will be published concerning the arbitrary dismissal and 
disciplining of teachers, frequently involving their subjection to folkways of a by-gone 
age—folkways ignored by other groups in communities. Teachers, however, will be 
protected where the omission of their names may be necessary to avoid discrimination 
on the part of other communities with similar antiquated folkways. Codes of ethics for 
teachers will receive attention when they seem to circumscribe teachers in such a way as 
to make them puppets and spokesmen for the status quo as differentiated from their 
réles in the stimulation of intellectual interest and thought in contemporary affairs dur- 
ing a period of rapid social change. Summaries and digests of important articles dealing 
with all phases of instruction in the social studies will be published. 

Teachers and readers are urged to keep the editorial office informed of new 
developments in the field, to send news items, and to provide leads which will be 
followed up by the editorial office. Correspondence concerning types of material to be 
printed in the Department will be appreciated ——THE EDITORS. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


A hardy perennial among the interests of many teachers is the hold which devices 
and procedures have upon their thinking. Few will deny, it is true, that the greatest need 
of social-studies teachers today is a command of the basic ideas and materials of the 
social sciences. Nevertheless many teachers assert that ways and means employed in 
implementing ideas and materials in the routine performances of school-keeping really 
determine their success or failure in the eyes of their superior school officials. Whatever 
command they may have of knowledge in the social sciences, it is claimed that ways and 
means of implementing and motivating this knowledge are superior in importance. 
Perhaps the more uncertain the mastery of materials, the greater the emphasis on 
accepted and standardized methods. Certainly the smaller the library and sources at hand, 
the more likely is reliance on the routine methods that comply with the requirements of 
supervision. Even where libraries are fairly adequate, it often happens that the teaching 
of scattered facts is preferred to the penetration of facts to underlying ideas, and thus 
method, rather than thought, is employed to give an artificial unity and workability to 
materials. 


This issue, very old in origins and still with us, has long been the subject of 
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controversy. On the one side specialists in materials have been inclined to neglect 
methods and hold that the teacher who knows the materials can handle them effectively 
for purposes of instruction. At the other extreme a few experts in methods have been 
inclined to belittle the necessity of long and assiduous study and to imagine that some 
“good” method can make up for lack of information and thoughts. 

With neither of these extremes have the editors of The Social Studies agreed. 
They have, on the contrary, tried to take the middle road. Knowledge without method 
may lead to confusion, and method without knowledge, to futility, at least with respect 
to the attainment of wisdom and understanding. In the early issues of the magazine in 
its new form emphasis was deliberately laid upon the side of knowledge and materials. 

This emphasis has brought criticism from the camp of method. It has been 
welcomed. In their effort to preserve the integrity of the social studies as branches of 
learning and to make the social studies serviceable in the classroom, the editors need 
the assistance of teachers on whom falls the burden of actual instruction. They 
accordingly invite fire from both sides and throw open their columns to suggestions 
both critical and constructive. In doing this they ask no mercy for themselves, but merely 
beg correspondents to keep their attention on the central issue: How can we meet best 
the mandates of knowledge and the requirements of effective instruction ? 


LOYALTY OATH LEGISLATION 


The Committee on Academic Freedom of the American Civil Liberties Union, in 
a news release on August 10, reports loyalty oaths for teachers have been enacted in 
legislative sessions during the current year in Arizona, Georgia, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Texas, and Vermont. Similar bills were defeated in Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Governors of Delaware and Mary- 
land vetoed the bills. Twenty states now have such laws; in ten they also affect teachers 
in private and parochial schools, while they also apply to aliens in four states. 

While these laws seem to be harmless, the Committee states that “experience has 
shown that they are used to prevent honest discussion in the classroom of controversial 
issues.” Furthermore, some of the laws contain broad provisions beyond the swearing 
of loyalty to the federal and state constitutions. In Georgia teachers must swear ‘to 
refrain from directly or indirectly subscribing to or teaching any theory of government 
or economics or of social relations which is inconsistent with the fundamental principles 
of patriotism and high ideals of Americanism.” These laws and defeated bills, 
according to the Committee “were part of a broad program of State gag legislation, 
which included stringent sedition bills and measures barring left wing political parties 
from the ballot.” 

A penetrating analysis of the forces and pressure groups promoting the campaign 
against civil liberties, including excerpts from loyalty oath bills and opinions of gov- 
ernors and legislators, is found in Kenneth M. Gould’s ‘‘Legislating Loyalty,” in the 
Summer number of The American Scholar (1V, 345-356). After reviewing the situa- 
tion in New York and the turbulent scene in the Massachusetts Legislature where a 
committee of distinguished university and college piesidents waited to be heard in 
opposition to the bill “while representatives of patriotic organizations and _ political 
machines blatantly hissed the champions of academic freedom,” the author summarizes 
the basic contradictions and issues involved: 

Reasons for the requirement of the oath are nowhere clearly stated in the law, but the 
interests and groups which generally urge enactment of such laws have long been actively 
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associated with movements to curtail freedom of speech, to oppose economic protest, and to 
promote militarism. By setting up an undefined standard of loyalty as a weapon against teachers 
who hold unpopular convictions, oppose war, or take part in movements for fundamental reform 
the law gives school boards, administrative officials, and pressure groups in the community a 
dangerous power over the educational process. Thus the law is prejudicial to the morale and 
integrity of teachers because it lays them under a constant fear of espionage and interference. 

The basic loyalty of teachers should be, not to systems of government or to specific institu- 
tions or to a conception of patriotism which is, in Dr. Johnson's trenchant phrase, ‘the last refuge 
of scoundrels,’ but to the disinterested search for truth and its diffusion among both the young 

eople who come under their care and the adult members of the community. It is their responsi- 
Pitty to develop and maintain critical intelligence in the flux of changing standards. Oaths of 
loyalty put a checkrein on such intelligence and place a premium on sterile conformity. 

Some of the practical implications of loyalty oaths are outlined by Miriam Hall 
Hyde, in ‘The Teacher's Oath—of Duplicity,”” in the May 24 issue of Pacific Weekly 
(II, 246-247). The writer states that “Young teachers are well trained in ethical shadow 
boxing as they come through the mills of the educational department’’ in teachers 
colleges in California. Lectures are filled with stories of teachers who have lost their 
positions, but a realistic attempt is made to tell prospective teachers how not to lose their 
positions through guile and duplicity. “Barbarous social views that will thwart the 
work of the teacher in backwoods communities go unchallenged in these courses while 
the professor describes his methods of low cunning whereby he has been able to meet 
ignorance with stealth.” Illustrative examples of repression in the personal lives of 
teachers reproduced in the article are not pleasant reading. 


DENVER MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


On July 1 and 2, the National Council for the Social Studies held sessions in 
connection with the meeting of the National Educational Association at Denver. The 
first session followed a joint meeting with the Department of Secondary Education of 
the National Education Association, and the second was held separately. 

The general theme was ‘The Contributions of the Social Studies to the Solution 
of Youth Problems of Today.” Ruth West, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 
in “A Background of Significant Information,” emphasized the importance of a sound 
foundation of facts as a basis for thinking and for developing a proper social 
philosophy. Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, in ‘‘A Social, 
Economic, and Political Philosophy,” said, among other things, ‘The social studies have 
the most to contribute to the enlightenment of youth, and they are the studies that 
beyond all others develop those understandings and attitudes that make for better living 
in societal relations. The road to better understanding of our national problems will be 
paved when the schools realize the good which may be gained from discussion of great 
political, social, and economic changes as they take place.’’ He favors the inclusion in the 
social-studies program of a consideration of current problems in a frank and unbiased 
fashion. The paper, ‘An Inspiration Toward Worthy Character and Good Citizenship” 
by George W. Rosenlof, University of Nebraska, was read in his absence by Superin- 
tendent Jimerson of Auburn, Nebraska. Hugo Eskildson, a senior in North High School, 
Denver, spoke pleasingly and interestingly on ‘‘What the Social Studies Have Done for 
Me.” 

The second session was held in the auditorium of the Capitol Life Insurance 
Building. The auditorium, which has a normal seating capacity for about 200, was very 
greatly overcrowded, with many unable to get into the room. 

The general theme for the program was “Looking Toward a Practical Program.” 
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Elene Mitchell, State Teachers College, San Francisco, in “Recent Experimentation in 
Social Studies Teaching,” described certain new courses that have been planned and to 
some extent put into operation recently in school systems in California, and commented 
on their apparent effectiveness or the lack of it. Superintendent John A. Sexson, 
Pasadena, in “An Administrator's Proposals for a Program,’’ set forth the social-studies 
program now in operation in Pasadena and provoked much discussion from interested 
auditors. Mary M. Balch, Public Schools, Tuscon, Arizona, gave an effective and chal- 
lenging address on ‘Making the Program Fit the Need of Individual Pupils.” Earle 
M. Rugg, State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, although he departed considerably 
from the text of the paper he had originally prepared on ‘‘Ideals for the Future Develop- 
ment of the Social Studies Program,” set forth many respects in which the future 
social-studies program must be broadened and made more significant than those now 
found all too frequently. 

The meetings at Denver were the most largely attended of any in the history of 
the National Council for the Social Studies. The Monday afternoon meeting had to be 
transferred from the library of the East High School to the main auditorium. The 
attendance was estimated at 500. R. O. Hughes, First Vice President of the National 
Council, presided at both sessions. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The National Education Association, at its Denver meeting, adopted the following 
resolution on academic freedom: 


The National Education Association believes that administrators, teachers, and schools 
should have full opportunity to present differing points of view on any and all controversial 
questions in order to aid students to adjust themselves to their environment and to changing social 
conditions. The National Education Association is instructed to appoint a Committee on Academic 
Freedom of five members, three of whom shall be classroom teachers. The duties of this com- 
mittee shall be as follows: 

(a) To make known to teachers and other friends of education any proposed legislation 
against freedom in teaching and to take the necessary steps to combat such legislation. 

(b) To investigate and to report upon cases of discharge of teachers in violation of the 
principle of academic freedom. 

(c) To seek public support for the right of teachers to academic freedom. 

(d) To assist in every way efficient teachers deprived of their positions in violation of the 
National Education Association principle of academic freedom as embodied in part Il of the 
platform. 

(ec) To coéperate with other reputable and recognized national organizations which are 
actively engaged in maintaining the principle of academic freedom. 


According to reports of the sessions in the public press, this resolution was 
sponsored and guided by a small group of liberals through the Representative Assembly, 
where it encountered opposition. 


The platform of the National Education Association also contains a plank on 
academic freedom, as follows: 


Academic freedom or the American child’s right to unfettered teaching—Teachers should 
have the privilege of presenting all points of view, including their own, on controversial issues 
without danger of reprisal by the school administration or by pressure groups in the community. 
Teachers should also be guaranteed the constitutional rights of freedom of speech, press, and 
assembly, and the right to support actively organized movements which they consider to be in 
their own and the public interest. The teacher's conduct outside the school should be subject only 
to such controls as those to which other responsible citizens are subjected. The sudden singling out 
of teachers to take an oath of allegiance is a means of intimidation which can be used to destroy 
the right of academic freedom. 
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The important phase of the adopted Resolution and the plank in the Platform is 
the provision for a committee with definitely outlined duties and funds allotted. Thus 
the National Education Association now faces a challenge and an obligation to its 
members, which, if handled with courage and impartiality, may well lead to greater 
cohesion and solidarity in its membership. With the increasing number of teachers 
dismissed frequently without a hearing and without stipulated reasons, the Committee, 
as soon as it is organized, will doubtless face demands for immediate action. The first 
step has been taken; alert teachers of the social studies everywhere should support the 
Committee. 

Real results on the part of the Committee will depend in part upon the assumption 
of a greater measure of discipline on the part of teachers. William McAndrew, in 
reviewing current happenings in this area, in the August 3 issue of School and Society, 
contributes some advice on which teachers should reflect. 

In the present abundance of articles and resolutions for academic freedom in school and 
college some too swift a progressive may endanger the tiny sprout of liberty that is looking toward 
the light. Birth control is surely a controversial question. There are certainly social implications of 
vital importance in it. It fits beautifully into the abstract pattern platted by the friends of freedom. 
Any pedagogical Arnold Winkelried who leads his high-school class into the serried ranks of 
average community prejudice on this issue can have the satisfaction of being officially speared, and 
of holding back academic freedom a few more years. 

The Legion of Valor—an organization of veterans—at its meeting in Bridgeport, 
Conn., early in August is reported in the press to have adopted a resolution condemning 
the National Education Association Resolution. At the same time, it applauded another 
Resolution introduced by J. G. Allen, Scotland, Pa., and adopted by the National 
Education Association as follows: 


The National Education Association believes that the fundamental principles of American 


democracy are the best ever so far devised by the mind of man to govern a free people, and 
pledges itself so to teach the youth of this land. 


CONFERENCE ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


A conference on academic freedom was held at Harvard University on the 
four successive days of July 22, 23, 24, and 25. The participants were Frank W. 
Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C., Chairman of the Conference; 
Merle E. Curti, Professor of History, Smith College; Howard K. Beale, Washington, 
D. C.; Roger N. Baldwin, Director, American Civil Liberties Union; Henry W. 
Holmes, Dean of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 

The conference was faithfully attended by an appreciative audience of about 150 
persons, who participated in the discussion after the close of the remarks by members 
of the panel. Practically every aspect of the problem of academic freedom was treated. 
Mr. Baldwin emphasized the need of giving the teaching profession a larger part in 
formulating its own policies. Dr. Beale cited many cases of overt invasion of the 
teacher's freedom and the abject fear which oppressed thousands of others. Professor 
Curti emphasized the necessity of building up a public intelligence which would tolerate 
professional freedom. Dean Holmes emphasized the necessity of a united profession. 
Superintendent Ballou declared that administrators protected teachers by warding off 
numerous potential attacks. 

While it was agreed that invasions of academic freedom are more numerous than 
ever before, it was felt by some members of the panel that the frequency and ferocity of 
these attacks proved the vitality of recent educational practices. All members of the panel 
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agreed that freedom for teachers would result only after a prolonged and persistent 
struggle. 
The following are some summary impressions gained by one ferson who attended 
the conference. 
1. The implied pressures are more fatal to effective teaching than the overt 
instances of repression. 
2. Legal defense of accused teachers is necessary, but such a procedure does not 
often remove the fundamental causes. 
3. The educative effects of a legal defense are frequently more effective than the 
winning of the case. 
4. School administrators frequently protect teachers from pressures. 
5. School administrators are becoming aware of the desirability of shielding their 
teachers from pressure groups. 
6. The fundamental cause of the invasion of the freedom of teachers is to be found 
in the economic situation. 
7. Teachers should join the Teachers’ Union and seek, at least temporarily, the aid 
of labor. 
8. Freedom can come only as the result of placing the control of education in the 
hands of the teaching profession. 
9. Up to this time the National Education Association has played a very minor, if 
not ignoble, part in the fight for freedom. The new policy adopted at Denver insures 
a more aggressive policy. 
10. Foolish laws passed by legislatures are, in most instances, constitutionally 
sound. Better laws will result from a more enlightened public. 
11. The very nature of teaching precludes unlimited freedom for teachers. There 
are bounds to the process, and teachers who ignore these limits are unprofessional as 
well as injudicious. 
12. Teachers must unite; they must prove their competence; they must demand 
their rights, when they have lived up to their obligations. 

E. B. W. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The President of the National Council for the Social Studies, Edgar B. Wesley, 
University of Minnesota, will speak in the following cities: Barbourville, Kentucky, 
October 10, 11; Indianapolis, October 17; Pittsburgh, October 18, 19; Des Moines, 
November 8; Los Angeles, December 17, 18, and 19. These engagements have been 
arranged in part by the Council in order to promote the growth of professional interests 
among social-studies teachers. 


SOCIAL STUDIES CONFERENCES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


On July 17, 24, and 31, conferences were held on various phases of the social 
studies, under the auspices of the University of Pittsburgh, with the codperation of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. The themes for the three meetings were, respec- 
tively, “The Frame of Reference,” ‘The Principle of Vertical Organization of the Cur- 
riculum,” and ‘‘Testing Instruction in the Social Studies.” A. C. Krey, Chairman of the 
American Historical Association’s Commission on the Social Studies, who was a member 
of the summer faculty at the University of Pittsburgh, opened the discussion on each 
of the three days, and participated further in answering questions. A panel of six in each 
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case took the lead in consideration of the topic for the day. The chairman of the meet- 
ings were, in turn, Charles E. Prall, School of Education, University of Pittsburgh; 
John W. Oliver, Department of History, University of Pittsburgh; R. O. Hughes, First 
Vice President, National Council for the Social Studies. Those participating in the 
panels included members of the staff of the University, teachers of the social studies, 
and principals and superintendents of schools: A. P. James, C. Stanton Belfour, George 
McCune, William Weaver, A. R. Goldsmith, O. L. Reiser, George Gould, Mary 
McArdle, H. R. Vanderslice, P. E. Harris, Miss Blank, C. A. Buckner, R. V. Young, 
William L. Moore, Eleanor M. Johnson, M. L. Himmler, and A. T. Schrock. Meetings 
were well attended and discussion of the various themes was exceedingly interesting and 
profitable. 


MATERIALS ON THE CONSUMER 


Despite the exent to which consumers’ needs and rights were overlooked or ignored 
long before the changes in the NRA, teachers of the social studies, if they are alert con- 
cerning their opportunities and responsibilities, have a continuing obligation to bring 
facts concerning consumers’ problems to the attention of pupils. In this connection, 
attention is again called to the useful package of twenty items distributed by the 
American Association of University Women, 1634 I Street, Washington, D.C. 
Included among the items are leaflets for the guidance of purchasing prepared by the 
Committee on Standardization of Consumers’ Goods of the American Home Economics 
Association and by the Bureau of Home Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; reports recommending standards for different products prepared by the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board of the NRA; reprints of addresses and reports dealing 
with consumers’ problems. The package also includes two substantial mimeographed 
pamphlets: Ruth O’Brien and Olive Hartley, An Analysis of Consumers’ Facilities for 
Judging Merchandise; and Scientific Consumer Purchasing. The price is $1.25; send a 
personal check or money order to the Association to the above address. 

The Consumers Defender, published monthly with a special ‘’Technical Section” 
by Coéperative Distributors, Inc., 30 Irving Place, New York City, and the numerous 
reports and reprints of Consumers’ Research, Washington, New Jersey, are mentioned 
again in these columns as useful aids for teachers and pupils. 


THE StuDY OF MODERN CULTURE 


Using a frankly experimental approach based on pragmatic assumptions, Mary 
Harden, Mary Gardner Marshall, and Willis C. Armstrong, in “Introducing High 
School Students to Modern Cultures Other Than Their Own,” in the May number of 
Teachers College Record (XXXVI, 675-87), describe the eleventh-grade work in the 
social-studies program of Horace Mann School, Teachers College. While no precise 
formulation of the culture concept is stated, the description of the materials on England 
and Russia carry the implication that past and contemporaneous history and social studies 
are conceived to include economic and social aspects of literature, practical and fine arts, 
and ideologies of all types, as well as more conventional materials. With an apparent 
loosely-organized series of case concepts and content drawn from a wide variety of 
sources, including novels, books of travel, volumes on economic and social planning, and 
the like, the scope of topics ranges from art to youth movements, from economic 
planning to mental hygiene and medicine, from music and operas to communism—all 
couched in terms of the development of an understanding of the culture of different 
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peoples and nations. In this respect, the plan seems to conform to one of the current 
usages of integration, although the authors do not use that term. Plans for pupil reports, 
readings and types of materials used, and a brief evaluation of results are included. A 
background for understanding the school setting for the course is found in the same 
number in Rollo G. Reynolds and Mary Harden, “The Fundamental Philosophy and 
Purposes of the Horace Mann School.” Both articles in their philosophic implications 
and assumptions turn up enough controversial issues in education and in instruction in 
the social studies to form the framework for several realistic courses for teachers. 


MATERIAL ON MEDICAL CARE AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


These baffling contemporary problems which should be given more adequate treat- 
ment in secondary-school social-studies programs are encrusted with propaganda, 
especially in the attention devoted to them in the press and magazines. Teachers will 
find useful two authoritative reprints by Edgar Sydenstricker, entitled The Economics of 
Medical Care and Health Insurance and Public Health. Apply to Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 40 Wall Street, New York City. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


The central office of the International Conference on the teaching of History is 
affliated with the International Institute of Intellectual Codperation, 2 Rue de Mont- 
pensier, Paris. Plenary sessions are held every two years; administrative work is carried 
on by an executive bureau. Three types of membership are provided: 

(a) National Conference committees; (b) groups or organizations: Ministries of Public 
Instruction of various nations, national or international associations of historians, teachers or 
educationists, or associations whose aim is to break down barriers of prejudice and misunder- 
standing between peoples; (c) individuals: historians, educationists, moralists, pacifists, citizens 
of all categories who see in the problem of history teaching one of the elements of international 
education and world peace.—Each affiliation registered by the bureau will be ratified by the plenary 
session of the Conference. Any person, member of an association or group affiliated to the Con- 
ference, may become an individual member. 

Annual subscription for individual members are 5 Swiss francs, for associations 25 
Swiss francs. 

Adapted from the Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education (Geneva), IX 
(First Quarter, 1935), 23. 

Tax Po.ticy LEAGUE 


Teachers of the social studies whose work touches upon taxation will be interested 
in “Report of Special Committee on Tax Policy to Aid Economic Recovery and Perm- 
anent Prosperity,” issued by the Tax Policy League, 309 East 34th Street, New York 
City. Members of the Committee, with Harold S. Buttenheim, Chairman, include Paul 
H. Douglas, Harold M. Groves, Thomas H. Reed, Paul Studenski, and others. The 
League also publishes ‘“Taxbits,’’ monthly mimeographed bulletins, reprints and pamph- 
lets. Subscription for ‘“Taxbits” is $3.00; copies of the pamphlets, 10 cents, with dis- 
counts for quantity orders. 


DATA ON THE F.E.R.A. AND S.E.R.A. 


Teachers of the social studies other than history will wish to keep informed on the 
work of the F.E.R.A. and of the S.E.R.A. in their respective states. The Monthly 
Report of the Federal Emergency Administration (Washington, Government Printing 
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Office) provides data in terms of total expenditures by type of relief and by states, with 
interpretations. Many of the State Emergency Relief Administrations provide additional 
data in various forms. One of the most complete types of recording is the Monthly 
Bulletin on Relief Activities and Statistics (mimeo.) issued by the California State 
Emergency Relief Administration, San Francisco. The Pennsylvania S$.E.R.A., Harris- 
burg, issues a monthly printed digest and abstracts of articles from a wide variety of 
magazines. The Florida S.E.R.A., Jacksonville, has published a useful Bibliography of 
Transient and Homeless (mimeo.), compiled by Lucy A. Bassett. Teachers will wish to 
consult the materials issued in their own states; the entire list of simliar publications 


received in the editorial office from states other than those mentioned is too long to 
reproduce here. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SECTION OF THE NEw YorK SOCIETY 
FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF EDUCATION 


The Social Science Section was organized in March 1933 to serve as a clearing 
house for experimental activities relating to the social studies and to encourage the 
codperation experimental approach to the solution of practical problems of social science 
teachers. 

The section, during the school year of 1935-36, is planning to deal with the 
following subjects at its meetings the first of which will be held on Friday evening, 
November 8, 1935: (1) A Constructive program in Training for American Citizenship ; 
(2) A Survey of Experimental Curriculum-Making in the United States; (3) Social 
Education in European Countries; (4) Methods of Enrichment in the Social Studies; 
(5) Major Problems of Contemporary Life in the Social Studies Curriculum. Among 
those who will participate in these programs are J. Montgomery Gambrill, and Harold 
Rugg of Teachers College, Columbia University; D. C. Knowlton and Paul R. 
Radosavljevich of New York University; John L. Tildsley, District Superintendent, 
New York City High Schools, and W. G. Kimmel. 


FOREIGN PoLicy ASSOCIATION 


During the last academic year the Foreign Policy Association developed a youth 
section which has met before the luncheon discussions for backgrounds on the subject 
of the day, and afterward for questions and additional discussion. The group has in- 
creased in size under the leadership of Mrs. Maxwell Stewart and comprised both 
secondary and college students. Information can be secured from the headquarters of 
the Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York City, concerning methods and other 
arrangements. Since many of the discussions are broadcast, similar groups can be 
organized even where there are no branches of the Foreign Policy Association. 


DOCUMENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Henry Steele Commager’s Documents in American History (New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1934) is now available in a two-volume edition, at the price of $2.50 
per volume. This edition will be useful for students enrolled in courses covering 
particular periods. 

A USEFUL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A useful bibliography, Recent Pamphlets on Social Subjects (Bulletin of the 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, No. 130. April 1935), covers a wide range of titles 
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on aduit education, child and women welfare and labor, unemployment and relief, 
various types of insurance, economic and social planning, public welfare, labor and 
industry, housing, and social work. The charge is 20 cents; yearly subscription for 
monthly bibliographies on a variety of social subjects, 50 cents. Address: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d Street, New York City. 

The Division of Intellectual Codperation of the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D.C., has released the copy of the Convention of the Seventh International Con- 
ference of American States on the Teaching of History, which is reproduced below. 


The Governments represented . . . have agreed to the following: 


Article 1 


To revise the text books adopted for instruction in their respective countries, with the object 
of eliminating from them whatever might tend to arouse in the immature mind of youth aversion 
to any American Country. 

Article 2 

To review periodically the text books adopted for instruction on the several subjects, in 
order to harmonize them with most recent statistical and general information so that they shall 
convey the most accurate data respecting the wealth and productive capacity of the American 
Republics. 

Article 3 


To found an “Institute for the Teaching of History” of the American Republics, to be located 
in Buenos Aires, and to be responsible for the coordination and inter-American realization of 
the purposes described, and whose ends shall be to recommend: 

a) That each American Republic foster the teaching of the history of the others. 

b) That greater attention be given to the history of Spain, Portugal, Great Britain and France, 
and of any other non-American country in respect to matters of major interest to the history of 
America. 

c) That the nations endeavor to prevent the inclusion, in educational programs and hand- 
books on History, of unfriendly references to other countries or of errors that may have been 
dispelled by historical criticism. 

d) That the bellicose emphasis in handbooks on History be lessened and that the study 
of the culture of the peoples and the universal development of civilization of each country made 
by foreigners and by other nations, be urged. 

e) That annoying comparisons between national and foreign historical characters, and also 
belittling and offensive comments regarding other countries, be deleted from text books. 

f) That the narration of victories over other nations shall not be used as the basis for a 
deprecatory estimate of the defeated people. 

g) That facts in the narration of wars and battles whose results may have been adverse, be 
not appraised with hatred, or distorted. 

h) That emphasis be placed upon whatever may contribute constructively to understanding 
and coéperation among the American Countries. 

In the fulfillment of the important educational functions committed to it, the “Institute for 
the Teaching of History’ shall maintain close affiliation with the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History, established as an organ of codperation between the Geographic and 
Historic Institutes of the Americas, of Mexico City, and with other bodies whose ends are 
similar to its own. 


STATEMENT OF THE DELEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES.OF AMERICA 


The United States heartily applauds this initiative and desires to record its deep sympathy with 
every measure which tends to encourage the teaching of the history of the American nations, and 
articularly the purification of the texts of history books, correcting errors, freeing them from 
Eis and prejudice, and eliminating matter which might tend to engender hatred between nations. 
The Delegation of the United States of America desires to point out, however, that the system 
of education in the United States differs from that in other countries of the Americas in that 
it lies largely outside the sphere of activity of the Federal Government and is supported and 
administered by the State and Municipal authorities and by private institutions and individuals. 
The Conference will appreciate, therefore, the constitutional inability of this Delegation to sign 
the above Convention. 





Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Women in Eighteenth Century America. By Mary Sumner Benson. New York Colum- 
bia University Press, 1935. Pp. 343. $4.00. 

Old-fashioned book titles had values not always retained in the abbreviated modern 
selections. If, for example, the volume before us were called “Various and Sundry 
Remarks, Preachments, and Observations Concerning Women, Made by Clergymen, 
Politicians, and Gentlemen Travellers, supplemented by a few comments from members 
of the sex under review, together with legal items of the eighteenth century, proposals for 
education, and little glimpses into the actual life and labor of ladies other than those 
discussed,” we should get a clear idea of what to expect when we start to read. We should 
know the intentions of the author and prepare to study accomplishments. But we are 
misled by the simpler title of Women in Eighteenth Century America. Under this cap- 
tion we might suppose that out of the mists which shroud the women of the past, 
even the past of American women in a country so young, there will emerge creatures 
once instinct with energy and movement—human beings in short. To that revivification 
of the dead a few modern writers have contributed, notably Elizabeth A. Dexter who, 
some ten years ago, in a volume called Colonial Women of Affairs, lifted out of their 
oblivion specimens of business and professional women active in the making of 
American society before 1776. For the revolutionary period, Alice Brown rendered 
service in her biography of Mercy Warren, the penwoman of the great upheaval, whose 
critical insight into the political issues connected with the making of a republic are 
essential to any sharp delineation of the patriotic age. But Mary Sumner Benson, on the 
contrary, permits the dead to relapse into the realm of ghosts to which the women of the 
past of every social level have been so largely relegated by an operating system of educa- 
tion which brings only the male into bas-relief. Perhaps she buries them deeper in 
obscurity by weighting so heavily the masculine opinion of the eighteenth century that 
the women of that century appear to have shadowy figures even then—never in fact 
beings of flesh and blood. The absence of any underlying economic interpretation of 
opinion elevates opinion to an importance in itself. 

As the author admits in her preface, six chapters out of the total of nine are de- 
voted to the theoretical aspects of her research into the past during which the Union 
Theological Seminary was extensively explored. If to the sixth is added a seventh, 
captioned “Women in Early American Literature,” then seven-ninths of this quest for 
women in the eighteenth century is confined to opinion as an index of reality. The 
scales even drop on that side of the quest in the ninth chapter which contains notes 
made by foreign tourists junketing about the land. “Such personal narratives,” we are 
told by the author, ‘‘are sometimes colored by the peculiar ideas of the writers but taken 
collectively they show how far the views of theorists were carried out in everyday life.’’ 

Yet not so sure of this logic, Miss Benson concluded, before printing, that “‘since 
their ideas alone gave an inaccurate picture, it seemed wise to include the later chapters 
which deal with women’s life as reflected in legislation, in the activities of women them- 
selves, and in the comments of prominent Americans and travellers.” But her effort 
at clarification again reverts in part to speculation for she combines women’s activities 
and comments on women in an undistinguishable maze in the very chapters ostensibly 
divorcing them. ‘'The only means of checking the effectiveness of the theorist’s ideas,” 
she maintains, is information derived from tourist observations—unanalysed with 
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respect to special pleading. Elizabeth Dexter, on the contrary, tries to check theory with 
social practice by delving industriously into town records, court records, tax lists, wills 
and family papers which “contain a mine of information which it would take a life- 
time to master.” The newspapers alone supply so much data on practice as a check on 
theory that the picture there presented raises as a prime consideration, one might 
contend, the rdle of the opinionated in society. 

Every outburst of sentiment is of course a confession. To the harsher forms of 
anti-feminism today, aggrieved European women apply the term, ‘the neuroses of the 
patriarchate.” But this old dispute revealed many quaint humors in eighteenth- 
century America. For instance John Adams’ glowing tribute to women’s skill in farm 
management accompanied by his denial of their genius for politics on the ground of 
physical delicacy is one of the most amusing self-revelations in the history of sex rela- 
tions—and of defeated politicians. 

“Advice offered women presupposed at least a bare competence,” says Miss Benson. 
And we would say : ‘‘Bare indeed!” 


Mary R. BEARD 
New Milford, Conn. 


Tests and Measurements in the Social Sciences, Part 1V: Report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies in the Schools. By Truman L. Kelly and A. C. Krey. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1934. Pp. 635. 


The chief contribution which this volume has to make consists not of the codpera- 
tive achievements of the experts in both the academic scholarship of the various social 
sciences and scientific educational measurements who projected and carried out part of 
this investigation, but of the individual accomplishment of the editor who tried to tie 
their isolated reports together to form a readable book. Dr. Krey’s succinct presentation 
of the problems of measurement in social science which includes a brief analysis of the 
“probable learning process in social science” is based upon an understanding of learning 
gained by experience. His experience as director of the investigation which sought to 
apply the refined techniques of educational measurements to the complexities of social 
understanding has given him an appreciation of the view point of the psychologist, and 
he has given clear expression to some of the complexities of the psychology of learning 
in the field of social science in which he is an able scholar. All teachers of social science 
will want to read chapters one and six in which Dr. Krey has set forth these principles of 
learning and of measurement. 

The attempt to classify the expression of all social concepts as ‘‘inert’’ or ‘‘func- 
tional” terms by the job-analysis technique was unfortunate and a great amount of time 
and money was wasted which might have been put to better use in the construction of 
valid test items. 

Tests based upon or standardized upon the status quo of social science in the 
schools are subject to serious defects. A test may just as safely set out to measure “the 
best instead of the most general’ achievements of pupils as to meet only the standards 
attained in present practice. Teachers of the social sciences present great variability of 
scholarship and communities vary so much in library facilities that what may be the 
common scholarship of one community may be a standard to which the teacher of a less 
privileged community has not been exposed. The mathematical results of tests given in 
these two communities tell only the story of opportunity and lack of opportunity. The 
investigation has not reconciled these two conflicting views of the purpose of tests. 
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The statistical reliability of a test item that lacks validity has little meaning. Pro- 
vision should be made for a searching critical analysis of the validity of test items before 
the stage of publication is reached. Form A of the Wesley Test of Social Terms con- 
tains the following item: 


“63. The giving of large sums is called 


1. charity 2. misanthropy 3. misogyny 4. philandering. 5. philan- 
thropy”’ 


Is an understanding of philanthropy, that institution through which the chief evil of a 
capitalistic economy finds apologetic compensatory justification, tested by this item? Or, 
does the item merely test the ability of the person under examination to direct his 
way through a maze of words containing similar Greek and Latin spellings who by 
entirely extraneous considerations eliminates one after another possible choice until two 
remain? Or, one might ask the even more fundamental question, ““Am I to assume that 
the large sums refer to money, that they are given by the person who owns them, and to 
some worthy, but undesignated cause?’’ Is ‘‘charity’’ entirely wrong as a response to 
thi: indefinite statement? Evidence of understanding of social terms should be based 
upon sterner stuff. 

When valid test items have what Dr. Kelley calls a ‘‘good profile” they become 
much more valuable and reliable instruments of measurement. The mathematics back 
of this concept of “growth” is not so profound that it cannot be mastered by any social 
scientist who might be interested in test construction. It demands that the percentage of 
correct responses to each single test item shall increase from grade to grade, or from 
instruction level to instruction level. A fact may be a highly significant element of a 
total teaching situation but, apart from this context in a test item, become a very poor 
instrument of measurement. Statistical disqualificiation of a fact as an instrument of 
measurement does nothing to disqualify it as a necessary fact to be taught. 

Different academic disciplines, philosophies and measurement techniques have 
come into contact with each other. Mutual understandings acquired and lessons learned 
from past errors should result in future accomplishment, both individual and codpera- 
tive. 


Harriet H. SHOEN 
New York City 


A Constitutional History of the United States. By Andrew C. McLaughlin. New York. 

D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935. Pp. xi, 833. 

This volume is one of ‘The Century Political Science Series,’’ edited by Pro- 
fessor Frederic A. Ogg. Its author, a veteran historian and political scientist, has pre- 
viously made significant contributions, in earlier books and articles, to a better under- 
standing of various parts and aspects of American constitutional history. In the present 
work he undertakes a comprehensive survey of the whole field, beginning about the 
middle of the eighteenth century; and in fifty-one chapters he discusses those subjects 
which, in his opinion, are essential, and which ‘the American citizen, not highly trained 
in the law, should know familiarly.” He devotes thirteen chapters to the years before 
the Federal Convention, thirty-one to the period from the framing of the Constitution 
to the close of the Civil War, four to the era of Reconstruction, and three to later times. 
If Professor McLaughlin had written from the viewpoint of the teacher of civics, he 
would no doubt have paid more attention to recent constitutional development. He 
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gives only three pages to the constitutional issues resulting from the annexations of the 
Spanish-American War and does not include any treatment of the constitutional aspects 
of the New Deal. His explanation of what might seem like an undue slighting of the 
recent deserves, however, respectful consideration. 

Sometimes recent judicial decisions are referred to in connection with earlier con- 
stitutional problems, and in a few instances the constitutionality of legislation is ap- 
praised in the light of constitutional construction of a much later date—a hazardous 
procedure, as Professor McLaughlin himself recognizes. Is it legitimate, for example, 
to say that ‘the courts in comparatively recent days have gone so far in upholding the 
right to deport aliens that one must hesitate to condemn the Alien Act as a positive in- 
fringement of constitutional liberty because of its provisions granting wide executive 
power in this respect’’ (p. 268) ? To answer this question in the affirmative would 
imply the assumption that constitutional liberty is a constant, unaffected by historical 
developments. 

That the author would not wish to defend such as assumption is apparent from 
his conception of the nature of constitutional history and from the spirit of historical- 
mindedness that pervades this book and gives it, in the reviewer's judgment, its chief 
value. Professor McLaughlin knows full well, and tells us explicitly, that constitutional 
principles do not develop in a vacuum, that ‘they bear the impress of actual social need 
and of imperative adjustment,’ and he makes frequent references to ‘the pulsations 
of the social and economic life which cause constitutional controversies and account for 
important determinations by voters, legislatures, and courts” (p. 4). He regards as the 
outstanding fact in our constitutional history in the last thirty or forty years the ex- 
pansion of the activities of the national government, its taking over of what “by any 
earlier conception would have been considered the duty and the power of the states 
alone” (p. 788). In such thought as this there is no room for any belief in constancy 
in constitutional construction. 

The author naturally reproduces much of the substance of his earlier and more 
specialized writings on American constitutional history. Though he has read very widely 
in judicial opinions, as an inspection of the footnotes in the present volume will reveal, 
his approach has always been that of the historian rather than of the technical lawyer, and 
the theses with which his name is especially associated ought to be of interest to teachers 
of general American history. 

One of these is that American federalism, in its distrubtion of powers between the 
nation and the states, was the child of the old British Empire. There is a large measure 
of similarity between the powers over the colonies exercised by the British government 
before the American Revolution and those delegated by the Constitution to the new na- 
tional government, and Professor McLaughlin believes that this similarity is to be 
accounted for in large part by American colonial experience. “Plainly enough in 
essentials, if we look at the actual practice,” he writes, “the empire of the mid-eighteenth 
century was a diversified empire; powers were actually distributed and exercised by 
various governments. And if we consider the conspicuous powers exercised by the 
central government, we find the list strikingly like the list confided by the Constitution 
of the United States to the national government’’ (p. 14). 

Another leading idea, which has been developed by others as well as by the author, 
is that there was an intimate relationship between the practice of judicial review of legis- 
lation which obtains in our constitutional system and the conception of higher law that 
prevailed among American Revolutionary leaders. When James Otis in his argument 
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against writs of assistance, as reported by John Adams, asserted that acts of parliament 
contrary to the constitution were void and that the courts must “pass such acts into 
disuse,” he “helped to bring in the American conception of the Constitution as a law to 
be recognized by courts’’ (p. 27, footnote). 

A further major thesis of the author’s is that the makers of the American con- 
stitution, and contemporaries generally, thought of it as a compact analogous to that 
“social compact’’ upon which, in the political philosophy then prevailing, all lawful 
government was believed to rest. But the nature and consequences of such a compact, in 
the thought of the time, were very different from those which Calhoun and the later 
state sovereignty school ascribed to a compact. In an able criticism of the interpretation 
that has commonly been placed upon the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions Professor 
McLaughlin says: “If the Constitution is a compact, and if parties by entering into a 
compact cannot thereby form a new body politic and establish a legal authority, then of 
course it follows... . that the states are not legally bound by the Constitution, that they 
are not members of a body, and that they can withdraw from the system in which they 
have temporarily aligned themselves. If the states are ‘sovereign’ . . . and if sovereignty 
means complete political authority, then, naturally, the union is not sovereign or partly 
sovereign ; the individual states are totally self-determining. . . . But on the other hand, 
if a compact 7s binding, if by a compact a body politic can be formed, then to call the 
Constitution a compact does vot mean that a body politic was not formed; it does not 
mean that the Constitution is not binding. If sovereignty is divisible [as it was believed 
to be by the framers of the Constitution}, then to call the states sovereign does not 
necessarily mean that they have undiminished sovereignty’’ (p. 278). Calhoun was a 
keen dialectician, but his theory of the Constitution and his doctrine of State sovereignty, 
which carried with it the legal right of secession from the Union, rested upon distorted 
history. 


ROBERT LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER 
Columbia University. 


The Geographic Pattern of Mankind. By John E. Pomfret. New York: D. Appleton 

Century Co., 1935. Pp. xv, 442. 

The author, Associate Professor of History at Princeton University, prepared the 
book to meet the specific needs of a survey course in what may be called the geographical 
and racial background of modern civilization. 

After an introductory chapter on human geography and culture in which the 
reader's hopes are pegged rather high, possibly too high, and three chapters on the 
elements of physical and mathematical geography, the author takes his readers on a 
trip around the world. Starting in tropical Africa where native tribes are observed in the 
cruel task of adjusting themselves to an unusually exacting geographical environment, 
they move on to the Dutch East Indies where they discover that the white man has 
learned from bitter experience some valuable lessons in colonization. They proceed north 
into the Monsoon lands of India, China and Japan which by the diversity of their cultural 
reaction to similar climatic conditions must reaveal to the observing reader an impor- 
tance of non-climatic factors which the author does not care to stress. Russia is visited 
next, an example of geographical adaptation. The reader is told that the Soviet régime 
having freed itself from the shackles of private property controls, by which many parts 
of the earth are bound, can adapt its cultural efforts more closely to geographical 
realities. That this is a serious reflection on the main theme of the book seems to escape 
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the author. By way of the Mediterranean environment in which California and parts 
of Chile are included, the wayfarers move on to the new world which is discussed in 
three chapters: South America, the Caribbean lands and Mexico, and the United States. 
Canada for some reason is omitted. The last chapter is devoted to western Europe. 

The book is illustrated with fifteen figures which show phenomena of physical 
geography such as the distribution of agricultural regions and with twenty-one full 
page climate maps covering all continents. This choice of illustrations reveals the 
emphasis placed on climate, an emphasis which is likewise evidenced by the list of 
section headings, of which there are one hundred and thirty-six. While there are occa- 
sional accounts of living conditions such as Life in the Sudan, Life in an Indian Village, 
Life of the Mexican Indian, and while some attention is given to industry and com- 
mercial conditions, the bulk of the book is concerned with climatic factors. Hunting- 
ton’s influence appears strong and the author quotes with approval L. Dudley Stamp 
who characterizes the study of the world and its inhabitants from the point of view 
of climatic environment as ‘the fundamental conception of modern geography.” 

One may wonder why an historian should devote so much space and attention to 
climatic influences. Possibly the cosmopolitan viewpoint of the author, acquired through 
long occupation with historical studies, helps to explain this predilecton. There is no 
attempt made to write from the white man’s viewpoint or for the Occident. Every 
corner of the earth, whether it lies in the remotest tropical jungle or on the most for- 
saken mountain plateau, is covered with the same zeal as the most important industrial 
centers of the modern world. It makes no difference to the author how few people can 
exist in a place or how primitive their mode of life—each square mile of the earth is 
treated with even impartiality, in the same spirit of detached science. 

Such a view of the world necessarily leads to a great emphasis on climatic influence; 
for, measured in square miles, the area which remains under the direct impact of 
climatic forces is infinitely larger than that which, through modern capitalism, has at 
least partially emancipated itself therefrom. Had the author chosen to allot space in 
proportion to the significance which the continents hold for the Occident a very differ- 
ent story would have been told. 

While the choice of his thesis is the inalienable right of every author, conscious 
emphasis on selected aspects of his theme should and must not lead to actual neglect 
of other aspects of definite intrinsic importance. Unfortunately, such neglect is evident 
in this book. To mention only one example, the mineral aspects of world geography 
have been inadequately treated and, as modern civilization rests on the large-scale use 
of minerals, this defect is serious. Not only is no systematic account of the geographical 
distribution of useful minerals given but the occasional refe.ences to minerals are often 
inadequate if not misleading. Thus we read on page 130 of the mineral resources of 
India: “if Burma oil and lead be excluded, the only really valuable products are coal, 
gold and manganese ore.’’ Strange to say, we learn on the following page that “there 
are large deposits of iron ore of excellent grade.” On page 153 we read “estimates of 
China's coal reserves vary from 23,000,000 tons to 996,000,000 tons.’’ Evidently this 
is a typographical error, for further on we read that China's reserves are equal to those 
of any country in the world. On page 159 the statement occurs that Germany does not 
produce copper and on page 221 Spain is credited with heavy coal exports. The treat- 
ment of the European mineral situation given on page 376 is not adequate. On page 
393 Breslau is mentioned as one of the great steel centers of Europe. On page 401 we 
read that Alsace-Lorraine brought huge stores of coal to France. 
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Inaccuracies, however, are not confined to the discussion of minerals. Thus on 
page 284 Yucca is identified with cassava while on page 300 it is associated with 
henequin. In reality it is neither. On page 294 Guwayle should read Guayule. Upper 
Silesia is mentioned as a major beet sugar producing region. These are only random 
samples. 

The book, moreover, is far from up-to-date. Puerto Rico’s largest sugar crop is 
credited to the year 1928 while every crop since 1930 has exceeded that figure by a safe 
margin. Russia is still planning to build a great steel works in western Siberia. It is 
not yet certain that Japan has taken Manchuria or that the Chaco war has started. The 
Chadbourne plan of world sugar control has not yet been initiated and Chile is still 
collecting half of her public income from an export duty on nitrate, etc. 

If these defects could be removed and the bibliographical side be improved, this 
book may prove suitable to particular curricular needs in certain universities. The 
merits of the book as a contribution to geographical lierature appear questionable. It is 
likely that the author did not intend it as such. 

University of North Carolina ERICH W. ZIMMERMAN 


The Family: Its Sociology and Social Psychiatry. By Joseph K. Folsom. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1934. Pp. 604. $4.00. 


The Family. By M. F. Nimkoff. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. 526. 


Secondary education touches the family as yet with only a very tentative finger. 
Family life has been too common an experience (‘everybody knows about family life 
already’) to need to be taught; then too parents are touchy folk who dislike having the 
schools put ideas into the heads of their children as to how families should be run; 
and finally, if you talk about the family long enough you are likely to run on the matter 
of sex, and while that may be all right in a biology class where one is discussing tad- 
poles, Papa’s and Mama's sort of sex life should be kept away from Henrietta. Such 
considerations as these help to account for the lagging neglect of the family in secondary 
schools. 

To the social-studies teachers who want to glimpse the wealth of teachable ma- 
terial he or she is missing, the two above volumes are heartily recommended. 

Both are college rather than high-school texts. Folsom’s is by all odds the best 
general text on the family that has appeared. While it is probably too advanced for 
systematic high-school use, its abundantly indexed pages can be quarried by high school 
students working on special topics to great advantage. Professor Folsom teaches at 
Vassar, and his text represents the alert, realistic combination of research findings and 
the candid facing of current problems and ideas which is adapted to the highest type of 
collegiate population. He has brought together the widest array of materials to be found 
in any text on the contemporary family and his materials are assembled around such 
vital problems as family member rdles, the interaction of culture and personality, getting 
acquainted in the modern urban environment, etc. 

Professor Nimkoff, of Bucknell, has written a briefer and more conventional book 
which, while far less adequate than Folsom’s for college students, presents certain 
advantages for high school use, including questions for discussion and study topics 
at the end of each chapter. His use of anthropological materials is limited (even such 
studies as Margaret Mead’s Coming of Age in Samoa and Growing Up in New Guinea 
being omitted) and, instead of drenching his treatment throughout with this vital 
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comparative material, he has in the main followed the conventional and unfortunate 
procedure of lumping it in a single early chapter. 

One of the educational foundations is at present working with a group of spe- 
cialists on the re-drafting of the secondary-school social science curriculum in terms of 
the interaction of culture and personality. It is this reviewer's judgment that teachers 
interested in keeping abreast of the best thoughts in their profession will be feeding 
increasing amounts of this ‘‘culture and personality approach” into their social-science 
courses. The trend is undoubtedly towards a type of educational experience that will 
allocate a much more prominent place to the family than has been the case in the past. 

Columbia University Rosert S. LyNp 


The Golden Earth: The Story of Manhattan's Landed Wealth. By Arthur Pound. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. x, 316. $3.50. 


This able account of a city’s phenomenal growth as reflected in the rise of land 
values will prove a welcome addition to the rich and varied literature chronicling the 
history of America’s foremost metropolis. Embellished with thirty-three well chosen 
views of old New York and based on a selective survey of the source material, the 
book is as attractive in its make-up as it is scholarly in its composition. Thanks to 
Mr. Pound’s full knowledge of our Colonial heritage, the volume contains much 
background material, enhancing considerably the chronological treatment of the sub- 
ject up to 1700, to which period about one-third of the book is devoted. With the 
advent of the eighteenth century, the approach is topical in form. Teachers will find 
in this history of urban expansion in its relation to land-value appreciation useful ma- 
terial for purposes of motivation in both history and civics courses. 

Tracing the story of New York’s landed wealth from the Era of Discovery to 
that of the Great Depression, Mr. Pound begins with an informative description of 
the 300 or so aborigines who inhabited the island of Manhattan before the white man 
came. It will be news to many of us that there are as many Indians in the City of 
New York today as there were on Manhattan Island when Hudson first visited it. 
There follows an account of the early traders and settlers, the celebrated purchase of 
the island, and the initial land deals, many of them consummated by the payment of 
wampum, which was held in high regard as a medium of exchange by both Indians 
and whites. After the English conquest, New York’s development went on apace, and 
by the close of the seventeenth century, the city had grown so that it could boast of a 
population of 5,000 persons. 

Thereafter for fully three-score years there was comparatively little rapid advance 
in land values, but the English victory in 1763 was reflected in a New York boom 
that doubled real estate prices. Thenceforth, and through the nineteenth century, 
prices and values rose steadily despite setbacks during war and depression periods. 
Finally, the twentieth century witnessed a phenomenal increase in values: from 1905 
to 1929 land in New York appreciated on an average 160 per cent, and in the borough 
of Queens alone, 1,000 per cent. Mr. Pound’s topical presentation of his material 
enables him to analyze effectively and to convey with colorful detail the many-sided 
significance of this development. 

Separate chapters are devoted to the history of Wall Street, Broadway, and Fifth 
Avenue from 1700 to the present. A careful and illuminating analysis is made of the 
famous Commissioner's Plan of 1811, which laid out the city north of Thirteenth 
Street in its present “gridiron” form. There are especially good treatments of the 
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growth of transportation facilities and the relation of land prices thereto, the advent 
of elevators and skyscrapers, and the importance of immigration for New York's 
pre-eminence and the landlords’ investments. Mr. Pound holds that “New York owes 
its present leadership to immigration more than to any other source.” Of the close to 
nineteen million immigrants who entered the United States from 1820 to 1898, nearly 
thirteen million came through the port of New York. Many interesting facts are 
gathered together in the sections on Trinity Church and its properties, Columbia Uni- 
versity and its landed affluence, and the early origins of the Astor, Wendel, and other 
equally celebrated family fortunes. 

A little more documentation would have enhanced the usefulness of this study 
for the student of local history while detracting nothing from its popular appeal. And 
those not too familiar with the geography of New York or the plan of the city might 
have found a map or two especially helpful. 

Brooklyn, New York SIDNEY I. POMERANTZ 


Australia and England. By H. L. Hall. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1934. 

Pp. xii, 320. . 

It has been so natural, and therefore customary, to trace the solution of the 
British imperial problem by reference to the Canadian contribution that a careful account 
of Australian nationalism is greatly to be welcomed. Dr. Hall, his interest stimulated 
by access to Sir Charles Gavan Duffy's papers, was led on to undertake a remarkably 
laborious and thorough examination of Australian separatist opinion and expression, 
the fruits of which he has systematically set forth in his book. He is not likely soon 
to be rivalled in industry, and his exposition, if somewhat elaborately formalized, is a 
lucid exposition of the evidence. The forty-page bibliography is at once valuable for any 
student of British imperial affairs and evidence of the author's determination to give his 
Australian study a complete setting, international and imperial. 

The very elaborate critical apparatus of the book is more than sufficient to estab- 
lish the author’s credentials. He need not have felt so unsure outside Australia, no 
matter how expedient it was to protect himself against domestic sensitivities. The 
foreign reader should not allow the structure to check him from examining the book. He 
will find all the symptoms of colonial maturity and particularism with which Ameri- 
can and Canadian colonial history have familiarized him. Indeed American and Canadian 
ideas on, and responses to, schemes for the reconciliation of empire and Iecal autonomy 
were studied in Australia. Just as the United States now ponders the possibility of 
neutrality in the event of foreign war, or as Nova Scotia pondered it during the 
American Revolution, so did Australia consider it as a possibie emergency exit if 
Great Britain’s interests in the Pacific should involve her in war there. Schemes for 
imperial unity or imperial federation were no more popular in Australia than in 
Canada. The peculiarities of Australia’s position, however, are reflected in foreign policy 
and naval policy. Australians made repeated reckless demands concerning the Pacific 
islands, and, remote from British naval bases and with no Monroe Doctrine for 
shelter as had Canada, felt the need of a defensive navy. Dislike of contributions to 
the British navy and desire for the work, wages and market which an Australian navy 
might create, explain the special course of events. 

Dr. Hall's scholarship is sound enough to enable him to correct (pp. 103-104) 
the redoubtable authority in these affairs, Professor Berriedale Keith. He himself 
seems Open in some degree to a criticism which can be made of other Australian 
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scholars. Many outsiders have felt that fear played a great part in Australian history 
after 1890. European rivalry in the Pacific seems to have had much to do with 
Australian federation, for instance. Dr. Hall does not fail to take this into account 
(e.g. p. 94) so much as to give it less weight in diminishing separatism than a foreigner 
would be inclined to do. It took two generations for Canadians to get around to ad- 
mitting at all generally that fear of the United States explained in large part Canadian 
and British interest in the federation of 1867. Perhaps Australians must wait until they 
are farther removed by time from the federation of 1899-1900. 
Columbia University J. B. BREBNER 


Canadian History: A Syllabus and Guide to Reading (New and Enlarged Edition). 

By R. G. Trotter. Toronto: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xiv, 193. $1.75. 

Canada and the American Revolution. By George M. Wrong. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1935. Pp. xii, 497. $5.00. 

Canada: An American Nation. By John W. Dafoe. New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1935. Pp. 134. $2.00. 

The Federal Railway Land Subsidy Policy of Canada. By James B. Hedges. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. viii, 151. $1.25. 

Canadian Anti-Trust Legislation. By John A. Ball, Jr. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins 

Co., 1934. Pp. vii, 105. $2.00. 

These five books of a single six months’ period bear testimony to two things— 
the rapidly growing interest in Canadian history and affairs and the usefulness of adopt- 
ing a North American, as well as an American or Canadian, attitude in evaluating such 
things as the American Revolution, Canadian nationality, the settlement of the prairies 
or modern state planning. The new edition of Trotter's syllabus and guide, of itself 
and in its enlarged contents, is striking confirmation of added interest. Originally pre- 
pared for the use of Professor Trotter's students at Stanford University, it became the 
standard manual and bibliographical aid for college courses in Canadian history. In its 
present form, it retains unaltered its original scheme of classified lists of books and 
printed material, followed by twenty-one topical historical divisions in chronological 
order, each with a detailed arrangement of reading references. Its new feature consists 
of 22 closely printed pages of selected books and articles on Canadian history which 
have appeared in the nine years between the first and second editions. This collection, 
arranged topically and with its items briefly evaluated, makes the volume the most 
convenient, reliable and up-to-date guide to Canadian history which we have. 

Professor Wrong’s volume is the third in a history of Canada with which he is 
crowning a life-time of teaching and writing. It is something more than Canadian or 
even North American history, for he contrives to give the events of 1763-1790 a world 
setting as well as a North American relationship. The reader, whether Canadian or 
American, is left no excuse for blind nationalism or parochialism and, if a European, 
will come away with a clearer idea of why the United States and Canada ceased to be 
British colonies. Early in the volume the solidity and permanence of the French settle- 
ment on the St. Lawrence are emphasized, the detachment of Nova Scotia and Quebec 
from the older colonies indicated, and the evolution of the revolutionary spirit de- 
scribed. The Revolution was at once a civil war in the thirteen colonies and a threat to 
the independence of Nova Scotia and Quebec. The eviction of the loyalists and their 
migrations east and north so enlarged the population of Nova Scotia that it was di- 
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vided into three governments, two of which demonstrated for generations the Ameri- 
canism rather than the Toryism of the exiles. Quebec’s future was transformed when 
for the first time a substantial English-speaking population was added to the French. 
The problem of the Middle West was made acute by the clash between British mer- 
cantile ambitions there and the flow of settlers through the gaps in the Appalachians 
which filled up English speaking Canada as well as the old North West. Professor 
Wrong writes in the humane tradition. His fund of illustrative anecdote is inexhaustible 
and the actors on his enormous canvas are always alive. For close scholarship on the 
period one should turn to A. L. Burt’s The Old Province of Quebec, but for sheer 
interest Professor Wrong receives the palm. 

Mr. Dafoe’s lectures on the Julius Beer Foundation at Columbia University make 
a provocative little book. The very title is sure to offend some Canadians, yet at the 
same time it indirectly voices Canadian objection to “American” as the adjectival form 
of The United States of America. The book is an interesting and authoritative demon- 
stration that in population and in political ideas Canada and the United States have had 
almost the same origins and development. The consequences in recent Canadian inter- 
national behavior are thus given a proper setting, in fact, Mr. Dafoe’s readers get a 
provocative short exposition of what two kinds of North Americans did with English 
political institutions. Robert Baldwin of Canada and Joseph Howe of Nova Scotia 
spoke the same constitutional language as John Adams and James Madison. Even Tory 
loyalists, expelled from the United States and made the more anti-American by the 
land-grabbing War of 1812, were unable entirely to resist the North Americanism in 
their breed and environment. Canada may not have evolved into a formal republic, but 
it has been since 1849 a self-governing democracy in which British institutions have 
been given a North American cast. Mr. Dafoe also selects a number of instances in 
Canadian-American relations, such as the Alaska Boundary Award and the Halibut 
Treaty, to show how closely the United States has been involved in Canada’s rise to 
nationhood. He concludes with an examination of Canada as a neighbor, with the sub- 
title “Peace, with friction, for a Century.”’ It is a well-balanced explanation of the 
Canadian-American interplay which might well be required reading in American high- 
schools and colleges if only for the sake of destroying a few prevalent myths about un- 
interrupted peace. 

The volumes by Hedges and Ball are more Canadian than North American, but 
each has a substantial proportion of the larger significance. The former is a by-product 
of a forthcoming study of the land policy of the Canadian Pacific Railway in the settle- 
ment of the Canadian West. The Dominion of Canada in 1871 took over the character- 
istic American policy of subsidizing railway construction towards the Pacific by land 
grants and was able to handle the procedure with less political and constitutional difh- 
culty than was experienced in the United States. The basic North American problem, 
however, was the conflict in interest between the seeker of free lands and the railway 
with land for sale. In Canada this took place in unique terms because the railway lands 
were allotted in a peculiar way. The “fairly fit for settlement’’ clause of the C.P.R. 
agreement and others allowed the companies to pick and choose the locations of their 
grants. Professor Hedge’s study is particularly welcome become of its demonstration 
that under this system railway lands could be and often were obstacles to the very 
settlement of the Canadian West which railways (in general) had made practicable. 
Dr. Ball's book is a brief, business-like record of Canadian governmental regula- 
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tion of combinations and monopolies, starting with the Select Committee of 1888 and 
the Act of 1889 (antedating the Sherman Act) and giving most attention to the Acts 
of 1910 and 1923 and their working. It is an admirable collection of the evidence, but 
perhaps because the author is a pioneer and writing to provide an example for the 
United States, he is much too laudatory of the Act of 1923, which may have resulted 
in prosecutions, but has not prevented monopolies in Canada. 

Columbia University J. B. BREBNER 


China's Story in Myth, Legend, and Annals (Revised Edition). By William Elliot 
Griffis and Arthur Walworth. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. xi, 336. 
$2.50. 


When this book was first written (1911) by William Elliot Griffis, an old China 
hand who was also well acquainted with Korea and especially Japan, it was a model 
of simplicity and condensation of the history of the empire from its legendary be- 
ginnings to the days of the Manchu collapse. Since that time a great deal of new light 
has been shed on China’s past, modifying the story at a number of points. It is a pity 
that Arthur Walworth, who added three chapters bringing the record down to 1934, 
did not likewise alter the text accordingly, and correct a number of slips which have 
been allowed to stand. This would have made the volume one of the best elementary 
treatises for the uninitiated. 


Columbia University L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH 
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